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Council’s future debated 


Faculty slams president; PlEtSne is running out for some 


Staff photo 


| HUNDREDS OF NECC. etlcients gather in the cafeteria to discuss their 
at the college’s recent Transfer Day. Coordinated by Betty Coyne, 
ee counseling, the program aims to expose students to some of the 


By J. A. STABLEFORD 
Observer Graphics Editor 


Both the president and the All College Coun- 
cil came under fire at a recent meeting. 

Recent frustrations with President John R. 
Dimitry and the council have led the group to 
form a reformation committee in an attempt 
to rebuild the current system. 

In front of a tense audience in Lecture Hall 
A, a small scribbled posterboard read: 

“What will a governing body that has a real 
effect and participating voice in government at 
NECC look like, and how could we get it to 
work?” 

The ‘problem statement,’ posted by of the 
Charter Reformation Committee Chairman 
Gene Wintner, sought resolutions to a recent 
dilemma over the current status of the ACC. 

Created in 1987, the ACC was designed to 
advise president Dimitry on a variety of issues. 
Lately, it has come under fire from many of its 
members like that believe it may not be work- 
ing as planned. 

Fed up: Some opponents of the present 
ACC charter say the president is using the 
ACC to his own advantage. John Osborne, 
one of the strongest voices for change at the 
meetings, challenged the president’s behavior 
with the issue of raising fees. 

“The budget committees for the last three 
years have recommended for the president 
that he change the beat. The president has 
been taken into the woodshed this semester 


with the trustees, and told to raise fees,” 
Osborne said. “He then proceeded to present 
(his plan) to the budget committee two hours 
before meeting with the trustees, and when 
suggested that maybe he could alternate or 
change his approach, he said he didn’t want to 
do that; after all it might confuse the trustees.” 
Hopeless: Osborne also said that the ACC 
has no hope of improvement, and the revision 
committee should “kill” the council altogether. 
“Let’s stop kidding ourselves that we have 
an influence,” he said. “We are dreaming. This 
is a total dream. Just remember why the ACC 
was formed: to cover somebody’s ass. Because 
he was going to be censured, and he was 
censured. That’s why we’ve still got it. Let’s 
get rid of it. It’s garbage.” 
Osborne concluded his remarks at the spe- 
cial meeting with his resolution to the issue: 
“Tt seems to me that we have, by accepting 
this, we have essentially given up. I think we 
have wimped ou8, ladies and gentlemen, see if 
we’re big enough toa least bury it (the ACC).” 
Osborne was one of the most outspoken 
ACC members, yet for many this was an 
equally two-sided issue. Some believe that the 
ACC needs to be put to rest permanently, 
while others agree that although there are 
definite problems, the council is salvageable. 
Despite these disagreements, both sides 
did agree that a change with the current guide- 
lines for the president is crucial. Revision 
committee member John Guarino believes 
(Continued on page 4) 


President takes recent criticism in stride 


By PARRY R. HEADRICK 
Observer Features Editor 


Confident in his role, NECC President John 
R. Dimitry described himself as an “institu- 
tional pin-cushion” in response to criticism 
from members of the All College Council 
(ACC). 

“When you have a certain kind of environ- 
ment, and people in it are under certain pres- 
sures, you expect them to have a level of 
frustration,” Dimitry said. “It doesn’t bother 
me.” 

At a special Charter Revision Committee 
meeting on Nov. 29 in Lecture Hall A, some 
ACC members vocalized concern that the 


group is an inef- 
fective advisory 
body to the presi- 
dent. Ineffective, 
because the presi- 
dent doesn’t ac- 
cept advice. 
Disgruntled: 
“Who the hell is 
saying this is a de- 
mocracy?” asked 
faculty member 
Frank DeSarro, 
assistant profes- 
sor, English lan- 
guage center. “We are an ACC that is advisory 
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to a president who basically has dictatorial 
rights. We’re not talking about a democracy.” 

Opinions varied greatly about the ACC’s 
status. Some members called for its demise, 
while others said the committee should re- 
main in place. 

Mary Wilson, dean of development, was in 
favor of trying to make the ACC work. 

“We cannot decide that because, perhaps, 
a large number of people are dissatisfied with 
the administrative leadership, we throw out a 
valuable tool for institutional change,” she 
said. 

Several ACC members said they were angry 
because Dimitry only approves the proposals 
he wants to, without regard to the amount of 


Job transfers create tensions 


Student activities to pick up fiscal slack, claims services may suffer 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer Editor 


Employee payrolls may shift from state to 
student activities funds in an attempt to shave 
approximately some of the $100,000 in needed 
budget cuts, administrative officials say. 

Transferring one part-time Lawrence stu- 
dent activities director to the student activities 
budget and cutting the hours for the Facilities 
Coordinator in half are among eight areas 
addressed in the college’s spending plan re- 
ductions for fiscal year 1994. 

These spending cuts, along with a recent 


increase in student fees and non-credited 
courses will act as an antidote for a poor state 
allocation, said Joseph Brown, dean of admin- 
istration. 

At present, NECC’s reserve fund has 
dwindled dangerously low. Brown said with- 
out a minimum cash reserve of $250,000, the 
college is in jeopardy of facing potential finan- 
cial disaster. 

“We’re still economizing even though the 
fees are going up,” said NECC President John 
R. Dimitry. “When you’re talking about a 
reduction in expenditures, you’re almost al- 
ways talking about a reducing work hours.” 


Rock and a hard place: If the transfer was 
not approved by a vote from the student 
senate, the hours would have remained un- 
filled. Under Brown’s request, student senate 
members passed the motion to allocate $8,500 
from their reserve account to fund the posi- 
tions. 

The allocation, to end on May 17, was 
approved with the stipulation their duties be 
entirely student activities oriented. 

“T think that it’s unfortunate that we had to 
take money out of the student activities bud- 
get to do it,” said Julie Bornstein, program- 

(Continued on page 4) 


time and effort involved in putting them to- 
gether. 

Dimitry said he approves the vast majority 
of the proposals submitted to him. 

“I’m ready to take bets right now that I 
approve at least 90 percent of the proposals,” 
he said. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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It’s not going away 
Communication stagnates, ACC gears up 
for tough decision about its own future 


Without question, acommunication prob- 
lem exists between the All College Coun- 
cil and President John R. Dimitry. That 
part is easy. What to do aboutit isn’t quite 
so simple. 

Some of the more vocal ACC members 
may not agree. To them, the council is 
nothing more than a lame horse, begging 
to be put out of its ineffective misery. 

Council members who want the ACC 
to remain intact feel behooved to make 
changes in the charter; namely, the 40 
working or calendar days allotted to the 
president to respond to the council’s pro- 
posals. To them, 40 days is just long 
enough to forget they submitted a pro- 
posal in the first place. 

Another charter revision some mem- 
bers would like to implement is language 
allowing ACC access to the board of 
trustees. As we know, the trustees are 
responsible for the school. This revision 
would change the ACC’s traditional role 
of advising the president, but miscommu- 
nication is a tradition worth changing. 

On paper: Statistically, Dimitry seems 
to check out fine. He approves the major- 
ity of proposals and normally responds to 
ACC proposals within 40 days, but if one 
looks deeper than the numbers, his meth- 
ods are less than impressive. 


Observer Editorial 


Frequently waiting to respond to pro- 
posals beyond 35 days, and approving a 
wealth of minor proposals and strong- 
arming his way out of important ones, are 
the facts that aren’t so shiny. Is he acting 
in accordance with the current charter? 
Yes. Is he taking the hard work of ACC 
members for granted, even manipulating 
the body for his own advantage? Perhaps. 

At the special meetings of the charter 
revision committee, not one person stood 
to defend the current state of the ACC/ 
president relationship, although several 
did say they hoped steps would be taken 
to improve it. 

Dimitry said he would like to become 
an active member in the decision-making 
process and break out of the role of the 
spoiler, an idea that may have some merit. 
To what degree he wants to be involved is 
unclear, however. 

ACC members hope to resolve the 
problem by the spring semester. They 
want to be an advisory body to a recipro- 
cating president, or they may dissolve the 
council. For now, the question seems to 
be: If an ACC proposal is read in the 
presidential forest, does it make a sound? 


Tied to whipping post 


Student activities takes brunt of college’s cuts 
g 


The administration’s hand is quicker than the 
eye — especially when it’s picking the pockets 
of the student activities department. 

Recently the student senate passed a 
resolution to pay the salaries of both 
Lawrence director and facilities coordina- 
tor toassist the college in cutting $100,000 
from the budget. But something about 
this deal stinks and the smell seems to be 
coming from the top floor of A-Building. 

Senate members faced a troubling di- 
lemma when they had to choose whether 
or not to keep employees they desperately 
needed, or fund programs they wanted to 
present for students. 

If they had refused to allocate the 
money for the Lawrence director, the 
position would have disappeared and the 
student life on the Lawrence campus 
would have suffered. 

Fiscal fiasco: Coercing the student 
senate to foot the bill for two previously 
state-funded employees, the NECC brass 
have continued a dangerous trend of put 
ting money over students. By having to 
dish out $8,500 in reserve money, activity 
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funds must be hacked, leaving students 
left with little money to do much of 
anything. 

Student activities have found them- 
selves blindsided by the administration 
before. By losing space in the Student 
Center to AT&T and by having the addi- 
tional burden of funding two health sec- 
retaries, the senate’s justabout had enough 
and one can hardly blame them. 

To rub salt into the wound, NECC 
President John R. Dimitry has recom- 
mended the hiring of a marketing/sales 
representative for the college’s Center for 
Business and Industry (CBI) at an esti- 
mated cost of $34,000. The administra 
tion calls this “a matter of priorities.” It is 
unfortunate to realize the priority does 
not lie with the students of the college, 
inthis matter. 

This deal in the long run may do more 
harm than good. 


(See related story page 1) 
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Reader responds 
to recent story 


Chairperson appreciates editorial point 


To the editor: 

We on the strategic planning committee 
appreciate the Observer editorial in the Nov. 
10 edition of the newspaper. The criticism of 
the All College Council is well-taken and 
many of us serving on the council feel the same 
way. We seem to be accomplishing very little 
for the amount of work spent. 

But the forum is meant to serve another 
purpose. Sometimes it is necessary to consider 
things philosophically. In such discussions, 
new ideas are generated, new directions are 
identified. 

The committee, after reviewing the notes 
of the discussion, has already discovered sev- 
eral new directions in which work needs to be 
done, and some liaisons between committees 


that need to be formed in order to accomplish 
this. 

We will issue a list ofaction-oriented results 
that occur to us as we analyze the dialogue of 
the forum. 

As far as the main subject of the forum is 
concerned, it seemed to us that the two sides 
were not diametrically opposed. We will also 
analyze this and including a list of points of 
agreement and disagreement along with the 
recommendations mentioned above. 

Thank you for your thoughtful comments. 
Your entry into the discussion is much appre- 
ciated. I hope it will be sustained. 

Jim Brown, 
chairperson, 
strategic planning committee 


Students recommend 
proper ESL class size 


What should be the upper limit for ESL class 
size and why? 

Sonya Budd, travel! and tourism 

“No more than 25 students should be 
allowed in a class so students can get the 
attention that they need.” 

Mikhael Zaarour, engineering science 

“The limit should be 20 to 25 kids.... It 
should be the size of a regular class.” 

Julian Thompson, liberal arts 

“I guess it comes down to how much care 
the student would need.... First of all, I think 
they should screen the students to see what 
level of English they’re at.” 

Rosario Garcia, liberal arts 

“No more than 20, so the students and 
teachers can work together and the students 
can get the attention they need learning a new 
language.” 

Bernado Alaconte, electronics 

“No more than 20 students. In that way, 
the students can assimilate more that the pro- 
fessors teach. If you have too many students, 
you can’t participate in the way that a student 
is supposed to.” 

Kim Reader, business management 

“I think that everybody has the right to 
learn. I don’t think there should be a limit to 
the classes. If possible, have more sessions and 
split up the numbers. Therefore the classes will 
be smaller, but everyone will have a chance to 
learn.” 

Elizabeth Erna 


“I think there should be 25 students to the 


¢ its kind of hard for people to 


1 when there are so many people 


Doug Perry, desktop publishing 
“There should be a limit to class size 


Teaching a second language relies so much on 
& guag 


Reader Response 
ext. 2634 


student/teacher reaction and instruction that 
teaching such a large class size is detrimental to 
the development of ESL skills. After reading 
the article in the Observer, I saw how small the 
class room actually is and how bad the situa- 
tion is as well.” 

Robin Gosselin, accounting 

“T think the ESL class size should be no 
more than 25 to 30 students. Ifstudents aren’t 
getting the help they need, what’s the pointin 
having the class?” 

Stephen Hodges, liberal arts 

“T feel that the class sizes, if they are going 
to be so big, maybe it will take away from those 
special students who may need the extra help 
that they might not get the attention they 
need. 

Also, it would be better to have maybe 
more classes like maybe have special sessions 
on Sundays or Saturdays where students can 
do the work then so they can still get the help 
and that is one problem I have with one of my 
classes, too and this could help those who 
struggle to do better. No more than what is 
needed to achieve an education to all stu- 
dents.” 

Jacqueline Gannon, paralegal 

“In response to the ‘Crowed House’ article 
in the NECC Observer, I think that instead of 
cutting classes, the teachers should start a 
student teacher program with advanced ESL 
students getting credit for volunteering. This 
not only allows the same amount of students 
to attend, but also gives other students a 
chance to carn credit.” 
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Losing our religion 


Liberals rape traditional American values 
by nailing theology to cross with legislation 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer Editor 


he liberal crusade against religion con- 

tinues to eat away at the moral fabric 

of America like grubby, little moths. 
Hiding behind the guise of the First Amend- 
ment, these leftist insects punish those who 
dare show an outward respect for God by 
promoting restrictive legislation and secular- 
izing our very culture. 

America was built on a strong religious 
ideal to be one nation, under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. The monu- 
ments and memorials of Washington D.C. 
stand proud with carvings of America’s reli- 
gious heritage. Even our money boasts the 
phrase: “In God we trust.” 

Distortion: But liberals consistently deny 
our history by twisting the religious intent of 
the Founding Fathers so it is barely identifi- 
able. They have erased God from school text- 
books and have distorted the beliefs of our 
nation’s heroes. 

Benjamin Franklin, whom children are 
taught was not a religious man, urged the 
Second Continental Congress to begin each 
session with a prayer. Thomas Jefferson, a 
Deist (meaning he believed God existed, but 
was not involved with human concerns), 
penned one of the most important documents 
in history on a theological creed. 

It was Jefferson’s Declaration of Indepen- 
dence that claimed each individual was “en- 
dowed by their creator with certain inalienable 
rights ... appealing to the Supreme Judge of 
the world, for the rectitude of our intentions 
.. with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence.” 

The Founding Fathers realized not only 
the need for America’s strong religious foun- 
dation, butalso the need to protect it from the 
government. The result was the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. 

For years, the courts have grossly misrepre- 
sented the meaning of the establishment clause 
and the free-exercise clause contained in the 
First Amendment, which states in part: “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting the estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” 

Obvious: What this means, quite simply, is 
that the government isin no way allowed to set 
up a religion controlled by the government 
and it cannot create any barriers restricting the 
practice of any religion. Only a liberal with an 
agenda can claim to not know the intent of 
these words. 

Despite this, liberals have used the First 
Amendment to create a rift between theology 
and politics. Although separation of church 


wnt 


C.J. Armstrong, liberal arts 
“Church values in itself have not 
changed. Contemporary society has 
altered its own norms and values 
that far exceed any principles taught 
by religion.” 


S. Dupont photos 


ment 


Nathan Brown, business manage- 


“To answer the question, yes. The 
American values have put religion at 
the bottom of the priority of life. 
Many Americans go to church, but 
do not follow the teachings of the 
church.” 


and state was a provision necessary for those 
colonists who feared totalitarian rule, the 
elasticity of its interpretation has paved the 
way for the courts to forcibly remove religion 
from classrooms and communities. 

Warped Ideals: Today, instead of the 
public school system endorsing any morality 
or social constraint, institutions pass out 
condoms and teach the explicit details of sex 
education to 6-year-olds. If a student hap- 
pens to be shot or raped while on school 
property, there are counseling centers avail- 
able. But, heaven forbid, if a student gets 
caught trying to pray, he or she will probably 
end up in court. 

In Grand Rapids, Mich. students who 
hung a picture of Jesus in a Bloomington 
High School hallway, along with pictures of 
Abraham Lincoln and Martin Luther King Jr. 
were ordered by a judge to remove it. 

On Sept. 15, high schools across the United 
States participated in an event called “See You 
At The Pole,” where students met under a 
flagpole to do the unthinkable ... pray. The 
Michigan American Civil Liberties Union 
quickly jumped to criticize the action by 
issuing in an Aug. 20 letter stating officials 
should “take appropriate steps immediately 
to ensure that school districts not permit any 
religious activities on school grounds ... ei- 
ther on Sept. 15 or any other day.” 

Last December in Vienna, Va. the local 
government actually banned the singing of 
religious Christmas carols in public places. 

Suppressed: And recently, Congress re- 
jected an amendment stating the Supreme 
Court should reverse its 1963 decision pro- 
hibiting voluntary prayer in the public schools 
by a 38-55 vote. Sen. Edward Kennedy and 
Sen. John Kerry voted against this measure. 

Let’s face it, if the primary reason school- 
children pray is not to endorse religion as its 
primary reason, they can in no way violate the 
establishment clause challenge. Not only that, 
but the prohibition of allowing the free exer- 
cise of students to pray is in direct violation 
with the free-exercise clause. 

By denying young Americans the freedom 
to pray, Congress is not only penalizing reli- 
gion for fear of the establishment clause, but 
it also is turning a deaf ear on the constituents 
it’s supposed to represent. 

Holy poller: According to a December 
1991 Time/CNN poll, 78 percent of the 
American people support prayer in the public 
schools, 89 percent support a moment of 
silence at the beginning of the school day, and 
63 percent said they couldn’t vote for a 
president who didn’t believe in God. 

The poll also showed that the public 
believes there is “too little” religious influ- 


Donna Giusti, liberal arts 
“Personally, I’ve been pushed into 
going to church practically all my 
life. Today I really don’t see the 
importance of it. If people want to 
attend (church), that’s their choice, 
but I don’t appreciate their forcing 
their beliefs on me.” 


ence in America 
rather than “too 
much” by a ratio 
of five to one. 

On another 
front, the Holly- 
wood-Left has 
embarked on a 
mission to blas- 
pheme religious 
institutions in an 
endless array of 
degrading films, 
television shows 
and music. By 
consistently por- 
traying religion in 
a sick and mania- 
cal fashion, the 
essence of moral- 
ity is threatened. 
Apparently, liber- 
als believe the 
First Amendment 
only works to pro- 
tect those who 
wish to denounce 
God, not support him. 

Hollywood remains fixated on portraying, 
churchgoers and clergymen as either cultist 
kooks or weird, sadistic murderers. 

Double standards: For example, the 1986 
film Poltergeist II, depicted a Bible-thumping 


extremists as they are to punish schoolchildren 
for requesting a prayer at graduation, but 
somehow the scales of justice seem to be 
leaning a little to the left. 

Keeping the faith: It’s amazing to note 
that in spite of all this negative press, the 


Conservative Corner 


preacher from beyond the grave, tormenting 
asuburban family with a congregation of hell- 
spawned zombies. The Handmaid’s Tale 
(1990) involves what life would be like if 
Christian fundamentalists came into power: 
oppressive, brutal and complete with public 
displays ofhuman torture. Agnes of God (1985) 
opens with a disturbing scene of a mentally- 
unstable nun flushing the corpse of her baby 
down the toilet. And Nuns on the Run(1990) 
portrays two gangsters in drag who are forced 
to hide out in a convent. The list is endless. 

With complete disregard for public outcry 
tosuch films as The Last Temptation Of Christ, 
one has to wonder why Hollywood continues 
to portray American religion in such a bad 
light. Especially when it is so quick to bend to 
the demands of animal rights activists and 
organizations such as the Gay and Lesbian 
Alliance Against Discrimination. 

Our music is also replete with anti-reli- 
gious sentiments and Godless rantings with 
groups like Venom spouting such blasphe- 
mous passages as, “I am possessed by all that 
is evil, the death of your God I demand, I spit 
at the virgin you worship and sit at Lord 
Satan’s left hand.” 

The music industry has become a sound- 
ing board for all who feel confined by the 
moral shackles of religion. In their attempt to 
break free from an “uncool” theological or- 
ganization, performers lambaste God and 
criticize the culture of millions of worshipers. 
If only the courts were as quick to label these 


Eric Spoley 
“You speak of ‘the church’ as if it were singular and an integral part of 
American society. There are many churches ... that’s what makes American 
society.” 


majority of Americans consider themselves as 
having certain religious values. According toa 
Newsweek poll, 78 percent of Americans pray 
at least once a week, and more than 40 percent 
attend worship services on a weekly basis. 

Proving the Hollywood-Left out of sync 
with Americans, statistical studies from profes- 
sors at Northwestern University, the Univer- 
sity of Dayton and Duke University Medical 
Center, evaluated over 100 productions on 
the four major networks for religious images 
and content, found that only 5.4 percent of 
television characters show any identifiable re- 
ligious affiliation, slightly unrepresentative of 
the American ptblic. 

Dogmatic deterrent: To liberals, rules were 
meant to be broken. Rigid, moral guidelines 
do not offer them a sense of culture, right or 
wrong, or a foundation for establishing an 
effective society. Traditional values are impo- 
sitions, readily mocked and secularized. 

Here is the crux of the argument: morality 
cannot be defined by individual choice. Cul- 
ture and morality forms the very glue that 
holds society together. If everyone sought to 
impose their own personal morals, social order 
would not exist — anarchy would. 

By placing restrictive legislation on the 
practice of any religion, liberals have not only 
ignored the wishes of the Founding Fathers in 
the Constitution, but they have forsaken God’s 
rightful place in the lives of millions of Ameri- 
cans, Such defilement has not been witnessed 
since the crucifixion itself. 
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Aiding in the fight against AIDS 


File photo 


NECC PRESIDENT John Dimitry, student senate treasurer, Jezid Pazmino and 
student senate vice-president Julle Tomacchlo stand after signing the 
proclamation declaring Dec. 1 as World AIDS Day at NECC. 
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ming committee chair for the student senate. 
“Us losing two major people from our depart- 
ment is a big cut for us, though.” 

By recognizing that the loss of these two 
positions would impede the progress of stu- 
dent activities and overall campus life, the 
senate felt the need to fund these positions to 
help the college out, Bornstein said. 

“My concern is that two of these cuts will 
be in the student activities department,” said 
Arthur Signorelli, director of student activi- 
ties. “The rationale behind the decisions 
(spending reductions) was that they would cut 
people not directly servicing students. What 
happened to that rationale.” 

Gift horse: Signorelli and members of the 
senate said they are concerned with the cur- 
rent trend of students losing out to adminis- 
trative projects and fiscal affairs. By accepting 
the request to fund the positions of Lawrence 
student activities director and facilities coordi- 
nator, they hope the administration doesn’t 
take advantage of their recent generosity by 
inflicting more financial burdens on them. 

“When you combine losing the space to 
AT&T, funding two health secretaries and 
then we have these two cutbacks .., it raises the 
question in my mind — what did we do wrong; 
what are we being punished for?” 

Julie Tomacchio, vice president of the stu- 
dent senate feels taking away space in the 
Student Center and giving it to the AT&T 
Workers Assistance Program has robbed stu- 
dents of fun and a place to hang out. 

“AT&T shouldn’t be there,” she said. “It 
has no benefit to the majority of the stu- 
dents.... Now there’s nowhere for students to 
go. It’s just do your classes and go home.” 

Wrong direction: Signorelli said student 
activities has taken “giant steps backward” in 
the past several months and wonders what 
might come next if this trend of “heaping 


What next? 


“When you combine losing 
the space to ATCT, fund- 
ing two health secretaries 
and then we have these two 
cutbacks ... it raises the 
question in my mind — 
what did we do wrong; 
what are we being pun- 
ished for?” said Arthur 
Signorelli, student activi- 
ties director. 


responsibilities” on the department contin- 
ues. 

“I don’t know what’s next,” Dimitry re- 
sponded. “Ifnext year’s budget is as bad as this 
year’s ... something will be next.” 

Concerns have arisen in the senate over the 
restrictions added budget requirements im- 
pose on their ability to fund and organize 
events. Total allocation for both positions 
drained $8,500 from the senate’s reserve; an 
amount that could have been used to organize 
many new events for students. 

Bornstein said the task of providing funds 
for two new positions will hinder the projects 
planned for students, thereby effecting stu- 
dent life on NECC’s campuses. 

Big events like Earth Day, Get With It 
Weekand AIDS Awareness presentations draw 
the most participants, but it would be difficult 
to foot the bill for large happenings. 

Negative impact: “To have moncy taken 
out of their budget like that is really a disincen- 
tive for them to reach out to the students,” 
Signorelli said. 

Another major concern involves the recent 
hiring of a marketing/sales specialist for the 
college’s Center For Business and Industry 
(CBI). The new appointment brings with it a 
$34,031 state appropriated price tag and leads 
student activities officials wondering where 
the $12,800 savings ends up. 

“If the senate had been aware of that 
hiring, then I doubt that they would’ve ap- 
proved the money for these two positions,” 
Signorelli said. 

Brown argues the expansion of CBI is 
important to the college and that the decision 
was made on the issue of “priority.” 

Valuable service: “The training of em- 
ployed people to keep them employed is some- 
thing the college wants to be doing,” Brown 
said. “Those students are our students, too.... 
I believe the re-education of the employed 
workforce is an important effort, but I don’t 
want to say that it’s more important than a 
liberal arts student’s education.” 

Signorelli said senate members have talked 
about the possibility of raising activities fees to 
shoulder the additional burdens levied on it by 
the administration, but the potential of that 
happening is unknown. 

“We keep putting money to things not 
benefiting students ... so why raise fees?” 
Tomacchio said. 

Dimitry said the transfer is not yet official 
and set in stone, but he remains very “recep- 
tive to the recommendations” set forth by the 
senate. 

A meeting later this week will decide the 
fate of the proposal. 

But Bornstein warned the administration 
of future intrusions into the student activities 
budget: “It’s important to stress that the school 
cannot rely on the student senate for every- 
thing. I think with the loss of (a Lawrence 
director) that would really tear the student life 
apart for Lawrence.” 


some serious faults, such as the 40-day re- 
sponse period, and a lack of trustee involve- 
ment were overlooked when the charter was 
created. 

“We should have never drafted a charter 
where the president’s response with a ‘no’ can 
take so long, and be so relatively final,” said 
Guarino. “There should be ways to force the 
president to give elaborate reasons for a ‘no’, 
and ways to go around him to present the 
argument to the trustees. After all, they’re 
responsible for the school.” 

Another issue Guarino stressed by was the 
lack of participation from various student and 
faculty groups. 

“I need only tell you that the attendance 
rate for DCE, part-time faculty, or student 
participants is nil,” Guarino said. “Somehow, 
students have to be given an incentive to 
participate, whether they be student volun- 
teers, whether they be elected by the student 
body.... The seats are virtually vacant.” 

Also supporting the movement to involve 
more students was Carol Barron, basic writing 
curriculum coordinator. 

“One of our major political allies we are 
not utilizing, and that is student participation. 
An angry student is worth 10 angry faculty 
members,” she said. 

Arthur Signorelli, director of student ac- 
tivities and campus events, later commented 
on the present format of meetings. 

“The main problem with student senate 
being involved with the ACC is that it (the 
ACC) meets on Mondays from 11 to 1. That’s 


Wake up call 


“Let’s stop kidding our- 
selves that we have an 
influence,” Osborne said. 
“We are dreaming. This ts 
a total dream.” 


also the student activities time when the stu- 
dents are free and student senate is sponsoring 
events.” 

Signorelli would also like to see charter 
revisions. 

“What in the charter revision I'd like to see 
happen is that it changes so that any student 
can attend (the meetings.) The ACC charter 
asks that 15 student senate members be at 
certain committees. When there is a full sen- 
ate, there is 15 total, so that’s expecting every 
student senate member to be there.” 

As it stands now, the charter allows only 
student senators to represent the student body 
on the many ACC committees. The student 
senators do have all the rights that the faculty 
hold, including voting rights on all issues. 

Studentsenate representatives were present 
at the meeting, although, contrary to faculty 
hopes, they made no comment. 

The Charter Revision Committee is plan- 
ning future meetings to further discuss the 
issue. 


President = from page 1 


Wilson said there is a perception that the 
president doesn’t listen. She said that percep- 
tion, rather than reality, is driving peoples’ 
feelings. 

Fact of the matter: “One of the most 
heated controversies was about naming a build- 
ing after the late John Spurk,” Wilson said. 
The ACC tooka vote over 40 days ago, but the 
president still hasn’t received the letter re- 
questing action on the matter. And I’m sure 
many people believe that he (Dimitry) simply 
hasn’t responded.” 

Regardless of the issue of renaming a build- 
ing, John B. Guarino, department of history, 
believes the charter should be revised. 

A six-page memorandum, drafted by Wil- 
son, was submitted to ACC coordinating com- 
mittee chairman, Donald Pailes, regarding 
possible changes in the charter. 

Suggestion 3 states: 

“The language seems to me to destine the 
council (ACC) to reactive rather than proactive 
status. I believe (based on past experience) 
that we need to clarify the 40- day language. Is 
it 40 calendar days or 40 working days?” 

Guarino said, “We’ve allowed ourselves to 
be outmaneuvered. The world could end in 40 
days; that’s much too long.” 

Guarino said presidential response often 
comes on the last day or two before the 40-day 
limit has expired. 

Stretch it out: “It’s like paying your bills,” 
Wilson said. “You have 30 days to pay them, 
and you wait until the 29th day. So do we. We 
work on things that need to be done tomor- 
row.” 

“The whole school runs on a crisis basis,” 
Guarino said. “And in some cases, we are sure 
that it’s partially manipulative. The stuff comes 
to us late; it’s got to go out right away, it 
doesn’t get done, and therefore, in a sense, the 
views of the powers-that-be come sailing 
through, so to speak.” 


Realizing the ACC is uncomfortable with 
presidential communication, Dimitry agreed 
that a problem may exist within the charter. 

“There may be a flaw in the charter,” he 
said. “I thought about it years ago and forgot 
about it. There is only one employee that is not 
a member of the ACC, and guess who it is. It’s 
me. I prefer to be in the heat of a discussion to 
influence how the argument is going.” 

Dimitry expressed concern indicating he 
usually finds out about ACC unrest after-the- 
fact, and said he would take steps, including 
writing a letter to the ACC, to establish a more 
effective level of communication. 

Many ACC members believe it would be 
wise to revise the charter to make the college’s 
board of trustees more accessible. According 
to the current charter, proposals submitted to 
the president by the ACC advisory board are 
finalized upon reaching his desk. 

Asked if he thought the ACC should have 
direct access to the trustees, Dimitry was less 
than enthusiastic. 

Up to them: “Anyone can deal directly 
with the board of trustees.” he said, “People 
can walk in off of the street. But if that is the 
way they (ACC) want to deal, then I think it 
would be a mistake. The traditional role is to 
advise the president in regard to governance, 
policy making, curriculum and budgets.” 

Change within the charter is the central 
theme among ACC members who wish to 
preserve the council; however, some members 
want to take a stronger step and abolish the 
ACC. Others simply don’t have the answer, 
but offer their advice. Patty McDermott, de- 
partment chair, department of developmental 
studies, is one such person. 

“It’s easy to say the president isn’t listen- 
ing.” she said, “But he’s got the power to do 
something about that and it’s not going to be 
easy. I’m still hopeful that he will have the 
courage to let the people have a voice.” 


John R. Dimitry 


“When you have a certain 
kind of environment, and 
people in it are under 
certain pressures, you ex- 
pect them to have a level of 
frustration,” Dimitry 
said. “It doesn’t bother 
me.” 
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Wrap that rascal 
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IN KEEPING with the theme of AIDS awareness, Donna Montalbano of 
student health services poses with the new spokesperson for contracep- 
tives, Frosty the Snowman, who proudly displays his “magic hats.” 


Breaking the ice: group 


promotes understanding 


By MARIA GARCIA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


While racial problems exist at many area high 
schools and colleges, a group of NECC stu- 
dents are trying to create harmony through 
understanding. 

The multi-cultural student-group met 
Mondays in C-223 this semester and dis- 
cussed issues and problems affecting various 
cultures. Breaking the Ice, by Daisy 


~ Kabagarama, was the main focus of the seven 


meetings held by the group. 

The group was advised by Frank DeSarro, 
ESL instructor and Selma Singer, professor, 
department of behavioral sciences, members 
of the cultural diversity committee. 

“We want our students to understand 
people from other cultures,” DeSarro said. 
“Once people understand one another, it’s 
easier to respect differences and have peace in 
the world.” 

Melting pot: The group, comprised of 
Russians, Dominicans, Koreans, Puerto Ricans, 
Vietnamises and native speakers whose family’s 
background are Italian, Canadian, and Irish, 


was a result of a meeting arranged by DeSarro 
and Singer, motivated by the seven-step pro- 
cess of Cross-Cultural Understanding, de- 
scribed in Breaking the Ice. 

This seven-step process is: getting ac- 
quainted, asking the right questions, handling 
visual images, dealing with stereotypes, get- 
ting started, gaming entry and establishing 
trust and cooperation. 

Due to the triumph of the first gathering, 
Selma and DeSarro decided to arranged seven 
more meetings, not only for their sociology 
and ESL students, but also for anybody inter- 
esting in attending. 

Having fun: “In the first meeting, students 
felt very comfortable and most participated,” 
DeSarro said. “They learned how the basic 
way of communicating could be sometimes 
misunderstood and it was fun and active.” 

Leslie Yauckoes, an ESL instructor and also 
a guest in one of the hour-long meetings, 
initiated a Show and Tell by showing images of 
other cultures and asking for the different 
connotations each object presented. 

“Reading-class students need to learn about 
American culture, so they learn from interact- 


Move Your CAREER 
ONE DEGREE FORWARD... 


Attend class locally one weekend per month 
Receive credit for life experience 


Lesley College Graduate School 
is offering a Bachelor of Science degree in 
Human Services 
with a specialization in 
Counseling Psychology 


Please join us: 

Thursday, December 16th at 6:00 pm 
Haverhill Public Library 
Bradford Room, 99 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


To sign up, please contact 
Debra Brett at (603) 329-4295 


The Graduate School 
(617) 349-8310 or (800) 999-1959 ext. 8310 


pays visit 


Says state must upgrade 
higher education system 


By STEPHANIE BUNN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


State colleges must begin to reach the educa 
tion level of private colleges, said the state’s 
newly appointed higher education chancellor. 

Stanley Koplik recently met with NECC 
faculty members in his quest to visit all of the 
state’s two- and four-year colleges by the end 


of the year. 
[he chancellor’s mission is to help students 
receive the best education for their money, 


and in turn make this state more powerful 

“States that have successful colleges have 
more mind power and a stronger work force, 
all of which is a bonus for the economic 
problems,” Koplik said. 

Early warning: The chancellor said educa- 
tional problems are deeply ingrained and be- 
gin as early as kindergarten and continue 
throughout high school, Students who are not 
poked and prodded will be less likely to reach 
their highest potential. 

“Teachers have to let their students know 
what is expected of them and encourage pupils 
to go beyond the norm,” he said. 

This state’s private schools are of top qual- 
ity while state-run institutions are falling be- 
hind, he said. 

The chancellor’s goal is to make state col- 
leges as strong as private schools by the year 
2000.” 

Future prospects: “States that have suc- 
cessful colleges are going to have the power of 
more intelligent students,” Koplik said. 


Some state colleges enroll for all the wrong 
reasons, the chancellor said. Some schools 
lower admission standards to make up for 
financial cutbacks and debt. 

UMass/Amherst statistics show a decrease 
in SAT scores of its freshmen since 1989. 

Many students receive a high school di- 
ploma and go on to college only to flunk out, 
he said 

Mission control: The mission ofa commu- 
nity college like NECC should be to “embrace 
the want to try the college 
experiences,” Koplik said. 

The chancellor made a playful jab at NECC’s 
president, when John R. Dimitry asked whether 


students who 


or not the senate would pass the early retire- 
ment bill 

Koplik replied he didn’t have a crystal ball. 
“He who lives by the crystal ball eats glass; 
your guess is as good as mine,” Koplik said. 

Koplik hopes to pressure the legislature to 
dip into reserve funds to pay for academic 
advising and student assessment . A portion of 
the money, if allotted, will also go toward 
improving lab equipment at state schools. 

Obsolete: While visiting schools, Koplik 
said he’s seen out-dated computers and lab 
equipment that was far from modern. 

Koplik, who has two students of his own, 
said he wants to hear what the students have to 
say about the status of their colleges. 

“T find thém refreshingly candid. They 
have no hidden agendas,” he said. 

Koplik’s visit to NECC, however, did not 
include time for him to speak to students. 


ra a SS 


ing with native-English speakers,” Yauckcoes 
said. 

Variety: Right after Yauckcoes’ presenta- 
tion, students showed each other’s objects and 
talked about their meanings. 

A picture ofa house from Ireland, costume 
clothing from the middle east and a pair of 
farmer shoes use for Holland’s festival were 
among the objects displayed by the students, 


who also enjoyed Filipinos egg rolls, Irish 
sugar bread and French cakes among others. 
Thomas Wall, liberal arts, is also trying to 
promote piece by creating another group in 
conjunction with DeSarro, and Judith 
Kamtbell, named Cultural Global Unity. 
“The intention is to promote unity. People 
sharing about cultural lines, religious, ethnic 
backgrounds and different races,” Wall said. 
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48 MAIN STREET ¢ DOWNTOWN AMESBURY 


OPEN DAILY 6 AM TO 8 PM ¢ TAKE OUT: 388-1015 


BREAKFAST 


Early Bird Specials 
6AM-9AM 
Homemade Muffins 


Ham & Eggs 


French Toast & Bacon 
1.49 


Cheese Omelette 
1.49 


Cored Beef Hash & Eggs 
1.49 


- Soup & Salad 
1.49 1.99 
Pasta 
2.99 . 
Fish & Chips — 
3.99 4 
Sirloin Tips 
3.99 234 


Two for 6.99 
5 PM-8 PM 


Monday: Sirloin Tips 
Tuesday: Fried Chicken 
Wednesday: Spag. w/Cutlet 
Thursday: Meatloaf 
Friday: Fried Fish 
Saturday: Baked Chicken 
"Sunday: Baked Ham 


Great Seafood Every Day 


VILLAGE NEWS, 
CARD & GIFT SHOP 


60 MAIN STRE 


Evangeline's 
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Card Shop * Smoke Shop ¢ Gift Shop * Fax & Copies 
Largest selection of magazines North of Boston! 
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Finally after 49 years... 


Professor receives medal earned during WW II 


By LINDA E. HERRERA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Staff Sgt. Donald Conway was forced to 
“hurry up and wait” more than once during 
his 30 months in the U.S. Army Air Corps. It 
was, and still is an unavoidable fact of military 
life. 

However, waiting 49 years to be awarded 
a medal earned on a combat mission over 
France during World War II seems a bit 
extreme even for the most patient of men. 

Staff Sgt. Conway is now professor 
Conway, a quiet, unassuming man who has 
taught 42 of his 70 years. For the past 30 


years, he has devoted himself to thousands of 


NECC students. It has been more than a job 
for him — it has been a labor of love. 

Conway, chairman of the foreign lan- 
guage department, plans to retire in June 
1994. 

In November, Conway was awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross. He had some- 
how been overlooked when the other crew 
members of that 1944 mission received their 
medals. 

At the time, Conway did not pursue the 
Army’s error of omission for a variety of 
reasons. 

Coincidence: A few years ago however, 


Doing their own thing 


Students make individual fashion statements 


By JENNIFER VINCENT 
Observer Staff Reporter 


his youngest son, Joseph, visited Horsham St. 
Faith, near Norwich, England, where his 
father was stationed during the war. He hap- 
pened to arrive at the same time the 2nd Air 
Division, his old outfit, had gathered for a 
reunion. He gave the association his father’s 
address, and, subsequently the former tail- 
gunner joined the Division Association. 

Conway’s renewed interest and recent 
contact with crew mates of the bomber called 
“A Dog’s Life” started the quest for his 
award 

Upon investigation, Conway learned veri- 
fication of his participation in the mission was 
destroyed by fire in the late *70s at the St. 
Louis Military Personnel Records Center. He 
needed verification to qualify for the medal 

It seemed Conway still had to wait. 

In early November, he joined members of 
the 458th Bomb Group, 2nd Air Division, in 
Hilton Head, S.C.,aforareunion. He saw his 
former crew mates for the first time in nearly 
five decades 

Just desserts: They had a surprise for 
him. Due to their efforts, and he suspects 
those of his wife of 45 years, Claire, Conway 
was presented with his overdue medal 

The Distinguished Flying Cross was pre- 
sented to him by John B. Conrad, president 
of the 2nd Air Division Association. 
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High-flying heroes 


File photo 
SERGEANT CONWAY poses with his fellow flyers. Conway kneels lower left. 


Clunk, clunk, clunk—the sound of 3-inch clogs can be heard 
throughout the crowded corridors between classes 

Outside, nose-rings, lip-rings and studded leather jackets 
congregate on half of the C-Building steps; paisley pants and 
leather sandals — the *70s look—on the other half. 

Campus clothing styles, one student said, consists of 
“people doing their own thing.” 

Self-awareness: “If people laugh at me, | will get over my 
insecurities,” said Alesa Smith, an illustration student. 

Students get their clothing from many different places, 
including major shopping malls, second-hand clothing stores 
and, occasionally, dumpsters. 

“One shirt I wear fell out of some guy’s gas tank,” said Eric 
Spoley, an NECC student. 

The Goodwill, the Salvation Army and other nearly new 
clothing stores are popular choices for many students on a 
limited budget. Students juggling work and school schedules 
rarcly have time to hold more than a part-time job. 

“I refuse to pay more that $20 for anything, unless 
someone else is buying it for me,” one student said. 

Jet-setters: Those who look like they stepped out of a 
major fashion magazine follow the trends and keep up with 
the changing styles dictated by New York and Paris. These 
current styles, seen on campus, include the wide-flowing 
pants and body suits. 

Kelly Steele, a theater arts major, said, “I love clothes” in 


Facials 

Makeup Application 
Message 

Manicure & Pedicure 


373-6732 


128 Washington St., Haverhill 
I Gift Certificates MC/VISA 


20% OFF with coupon 


FACIAL 
IMPRESSIONS 


Skin & Nail Care Specialists 


Call now for your appointment 


Offer expires 12-31-93 


One man’s rag 
another man’s shirt 


“One shirt I wear fell out of some 
guy’s gas tank,” said Eric Spoley, an 
NECC student. 


response to why she follows fashion trends. 

The majority of the students who often go unnoticed, 
come to classes dressed for comfort. 

Another student stated, “ ... if it’s big, Pll wear it ... 
anything huge.” 

Old standbys: Dungarces, sweat pants and sneakers are the 
fashion for the crowd of people who roll out of bed and don’t 
have time for snappy dressing. 

“If I dress for comfort instead of trying to make a state- 
ment, I can focus on other things, like what the instructor is 
saying, instead of what I’m wearing,” said student Bridget 


Coady. 


Three NECC Foundation scholarships of 
$500 each will be awarded to returning stu- 
dents at the end of the fall semester. 

Each award is to be used during the fol- 
lowing semester in a full-time, degree-grant- 
ing program at NECC. If three students do 
not qualify for the awards, the remainder of 
the scholarships may be offered in the next 
semester. 

To be eligible, a student must have com- 


735 
<5 
$35 
ooo 


full-time student in a degree-granting cur- 
riculum with a cumulative grade point aver- 
age of 3.5 or above; must be a Massachusetts 
resident; and be recommended by a faculty 
member in his program. 


Dressed to kill 


E. Floudaras photo 
STEVE GOFSTEIN and Eddie Miller “hangin’” out. 


Foundation scholarships 


$500 awards available to students next semester 


Applications must be submitted to Conway 
on or before Jan 6 for the spring semester. 

Consideration will be given to the stu- 
dents who have demonstrated excellence in 
all courses in any curriculum, contributed to 
the college and to the community at large, 
and to the faculty recommendation. 

Where students are deemed of equal merit, 
preference will be given to students who have 
financial need. 


Notification of awards will be made on or 
before Jan. 21. The award will be forwarded 
to NECC once the board of directors is 
informed that the student is enrolled full- 
time. 


Reader Response Line: ext. 2634 
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Haitian unrest 


Local resident fears returning home 


By R.D. GREENWOOD 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Jean Paul Aristide: The rich abhor him and 
the poor adore him. 

“Aristide was the motivator a long time 
ago even when the Duvaliers were in power. 
That’s when it started,” said Raoul, a local 
resident and Haitian native. 

Aristide is the democratically elected presi- 
dent of Haiti who was forced to flee his 
country by a privileged minority backed by 
the police and military. 

“When Aristide was there, if people did 
not like something, they could talk about it. 
People don’t like to hear this,” said Raoul, 
who has lived in America for 20 years. 

“When I go to Haiti, I’m Haitian to them; 
that is not the law, but that is the way they see 
it,” he said. “They can do anything they want 
to me, even shoot me.” 

Disturbing past: Haitians are not strang- 
ers to violence. The country was formed by a 
successful slave revolt, the only country ever 
formulated in this manner. At this time, the 
country was dominated by the French. 

When a French senator murdered Haitian 
prisoner Jean Jacques Dessalines, the first 
Emperor of Haiti hanged 500 French men in 
the front lines at Cape Haitian. 

Ordinary Haitians have never gained much 
ground, having been ruled by an elite minor- 
ity, backed by the police and the military. 

Haiti is the most agrarian and least indus- 
trialized society in the Western Hemisphere. 


It wasn’t until 1961] that Haiti established a 
labor code, revised in March 1984 to con- 
form to standards set by the international 
labor office. 

Conformity with international guidelines 
was a prerequisite for certification under the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative, enacted in 1983 
by the U.S. Congress. In 1989, the minimum 
wage was still the equivalent of $3 a day. 

Raoul said this is why “nobody wants 
anything to do with an honest job; if you go 
there, they take your money.” 

Corrupt: The police are the ones who take 
your money, he said. 

“They are the zingindou (gangs in this 
country) The military and the police, when 
they take their uniforms off, are the ones 
doing the robbing and killing.” 

“Aristide cannot go back to Haiti, because 
he wanted to stop the oppression and exploi- 
tation of the people,” Raoul said. “He be- 
lieves everybody should be treated fairly, and 
all should have an education, not just the 
rich.” 

Haiti’s rich did not like Aristide’s preach- 
ing, so he was defrocked when he started to 
gain power. 

“When Aristide was a priest, people used 
to be standing on boxes looking in the church 
windows because there was no room inside. 

“People wanted to hear what he was say- 
ing,” Raoul said. “Aristide gained a great 
following in Haiti. Many times, they tried to 
kill him but he always got away just in time.” 

Many of Aristide’s followers are hiding in 


Haiti: History of unrest 


Haiti has a long history of civil and political unrest, most recently fueled 
by the 1991 coup that ousted president Jean-Bertrand Aristide. 


@ Sept. 30, 1991: Rev. 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide ousted 
by military supporters in bloody 
coup. Junta formed. 

@ Oct. 30, 1991: U.S. bans 
commercial trade with Haiti 
following OAS embargo. 

@ November: Refugees begin 
fleeing the country. 

@ Feb. 1, 1992: U.S. begins 
forcibly returning thousands of 
Haitian refugees. 

@ June 2, 1992: Conservative 
Marc Bazin nominated as 
premier of military-backed 
government. 

@ Feb. 9, 1993: Haiti's junta 
allows U.N. human rights 
observers into the country. 

@ April 11, 1993: Aristide offers 
amnesty to political and military 
leaders involved in coup 
against him. 

‘Hi June 8, 1993: Bazin resigns. 

@ June 27, 1993: Talks begin in 
New York between Aristide and 
Haitian army commander Lt. 
Gen. Raoul Cedras to 

Negotiate return of ousted 

president. Aristide chooses 
publisher Robert Malval as 
- Haitian premier. — 


11/8/93 
the mountains even today. 

Little hope: Presently, the country is in 
turmoil. One can see hopelessness in the faces 
of the people even though they might be 
many miles from the strife, Raoul said. 

His mother-in-law is staying with him and 
does not intend to go back to Haiti until it 
calms down. Her husband and the rest of her 


@ Monday: U.S. troops, part of 
multinational U.N. mission to. 
restore democracy to Haiti, aré 
met by angry mobs and their 
warship is prevented from - 


sees HEERaaTE Ha 
WM Oct. 30, 1993; Aristide dueto _ 
return as president of Haiti. __ 


SOURCE: World Book, Facts on File 
news reports a 
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family are still in Haiti. 

She says, “the government takes all the 
money and doesn’t reinvest it in the coun- 
try,” 

“You can’t even go out at night over there 
because you might get killed,” he said, adding 
his mother in-law believes it will never change. 

“If Aristide goes back, they will kill him.” 


MassPIRG fights against wrongs of system 


By STEPAHNIE BUNN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Saving the earth is a fairly recent cry heard 
around the world, but one environmental 
group’s commitment to protecting the earth 
and informing the people began 20 years ago. 

The Massachusett’s Public Interest Re- 
search Group’s dedication to helping the 
earth has been in conjunction with the na- 
tion-wide PIRG organizations. 

The group, established by students at 
UMass/Amherst, has over 27 chapters, in- 
cluding an NECC chapter. 

Power to the people: Student-established 
and student-run, MassPIRG was designed so 
students would have power as individual 
groups to change the system. 

“The system basically is there to screw us,” 
said Betsy Stone, MassPIRG’s program direc- 
tor at NECC. 

The program began here at the beginning 
of the fall semester. Twenty-six other state 
colleges have elected to run PIRG at their 
campuses. 

NECC’s closest sister-PIRG chapter, lo- 
cated at Bradford College, is also directed by 
Stone. 


Student support: The only way a chapter 
can begin at a school is if it gets voted in. 
Funding for the group comes from a $5 
waiveable fee that appears on students’ tu- 
ition bills. 

Those students who choose not to sup- 
port the group may check off a box and they 
will not be charged the fee. 

MassPIRG’s basic ideal is to get people 
involved. 

“Most people don’t fully understand what’s 
going on in the environment and that there 
are numerous ways of lending a hand,” Stone 
said. 

She tells the students in her chapter what 
to work on over the semester, then the stu- 
dents vote on the ideas and work together to 
come up with possible ways to go about 
solving the problem. 

These ideas are presented at state-level 
meetings, at which time plans are finalized 
and hundreds of students from participating 
Massachusett colleges vote on ideas. The 
national campaign is also reviewed and voted 
on. 

Industrial hate: Not everyone approves of 
MassPIRG, however. 

This past summer, the Associated Indus- 
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tries of Massachusetts pressured the legisla- 
ture to pass a bill preventing students from 
forming groups like MassPIRG on campus. 

Gov. William Weld signed the bill, but 
since that time, students have collected thou- 
sands of signatures calling for its repeal. On 
the 1994 ballot, there will be questions con- 
cerning the “kill PIRG” measure and another 
that would secure students’ rights in the 
future. 

Green speaks: “Money takes control of 
everything; companies with a lot of money 
overpower smaller groups with less money to 
spare,” Stone said. 

In the past, groups with more money 
spend vast amounts to cover up MassPIRG 
campaigns with negative advertising, she said. 

During the fall semester, MassPIRG col- 
lected clothes for homeless people in the area. 
The group also raised money for Oxfam 
America, an organization that helps under- 
privileged countries learn to help themselves. 

In the future, MassPIRG will continue to 
work on the hunger and homeless project 
along with an Earth Day campaign that in- 
volves numerous smaller projects. 

NECC students will not work alone on 
these projects, since all state and national 


Not just for hippies 


“Most people don’t fully 
understand what’s going 
on in the environment 
and that there are numer- 
ous ways of lending a 
hand,” Betsy Stone said. 


chapters will help each other. 

Scam: “Our democracy is being fooled,” 
Stone said. “The groups with money try to 
use the green stuff to put added weight on 
people to go their way; they put extravagant 
ads on television to persuade citizens. 
MassPIRG has its own pull, though, with 
over 200,000 supporters in this state alone.” 

Anyone interested in learning more about 
MassPIRG can attend its weekly meeting, 
Fridays, at noon, in the student lounge. 

“Students can doa lotifthey really want to 
help,” Stone said. “There is always so much to 
do in the confusion and after it’s sorted out.” 
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Local chapter 
protects animals 


MSPCA meets requests of a society in 


By JAY MAGUIRE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


he Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals is more 
than an animal protection agency. 

In its 125-year history, the MSPCA has 
kept pace with the needs of Massachusetts’ 
changing society. 

Three times during the summer, the 
Methuen chapter at the Nevins Farm and 
Equine Centre, off Route 213, runs a camp 
for children in grades three through eight. 

For a donation of $125, children may 
attend Monday through Friday, from 9 p.m. 
to 3 p.m., over a two-week period, to experi- 
ence life ona farm. They learn how to care for 
animals; what and how to feed them. 

Care givers: Older children learn how to 
groom and walk the horses, while the younger 
children feed, water and litter the cats. The 
staff provides information on harmful traps 
that can injure animals, and information on 
society “have-a-heart” traps, which do not 
inflict injury. 

According to Lois McMichaels, animal 
care giver at the Methuen shelter, children 
also learn the importance of spading and 
neutering cats and dogs as well as learning 
about the environment. 

“This year, they did some environmental 
work,” McMichaels said 

“They went to some parks and helped 
clean up. They learned what wildlife is all 
about, and about endangered species and 
what we can do to help.” 

Along with the hours of hands-on experi- 
ence with the animals, the staff also provides 
traditional summer camp activities, including 
games and sing-alongs. 

Alternative instruction: During the school 
year, the MSPCA works with special-needs 
children as part of a science class program in 
a joint venture with the Greater Lawrence 
Educational Collaborative, an organization 
working with special-needs children ages 3- 
22. 

According to Roger Lauze, farm animal 
care manager, the program has been success- 
ful. 

“There are some kids who won’t do any- 
thing in a classroom environment, but will do 


all kinds of things for us,” Lauze said. “We 
provide educational information about farm 
animals, as well as hands-on experience with 
cleaning stalls, grooming horses, as well as 
learning how to lead a horse.” 

Lauze uses a Clydesdale for the purpose of 
teaching the children how to lead. He ex- 
plained that the Clydesdale is more of a 
challenge than the other horses. 

Artful dodger: “The Clydesdale is a horse 
I kind of like,” Lauze said, with a grin. 

“Some of the horses will go wherever 
they’re led. But the Clydesdale figures out 
what you know and takes advantage of what 
you don’t know.” 

The MSPCA is the largest humane society 
in Massachusetts, and the second oldest in the 
country. The MSPCA consists of seven ani- 
mal shelters located in Methuen, Boston, 
Brockton, Springfield, Centerville, Martha’s 
Vineyard and Nantucket. 

There are three animal hospitals, includ- 
ing The Angell Memorial Animal Hospital in 
Boston, one of the top animal hospitals on the 
east coast. The Angell Memorial is also the 
MSPCA headquarters. 

Also under the society banner is a legisla- 
tive division that works to create laws to 
protect animals, and a law enforcement divi- 
sion to enforce Massachusetts laws. 

The MSPCA is a nonprofit organization 
whose only connection with the state is that 
it’s law enforcement officers are sworn in by 
state police. 

“We survive mostly on our endowment 
and supporter donations,” Lauze said. 

Appropriation: The Methuen facility, do- 
nated to the society by Harriet Nevins in 
1917, is the only facility that takes in every 
type of animal from gerbils to horses. Al- 
though the farm originally consisted of over 
100 acres, the state took 40 to 50 acres 
through eminent domain in to construct 
Routes 28 and 213. 

Originally, the farm was used as a rest 
home for Boston work horses whose legs had 
gone stiff and lame from the city’s cobble- 
stone streets. They were brought to the Nevins 
farm to recuperate. After a brief stay, they’d 
be returned to the city. 

As times changed and the horse popula- 
tion dwindled, the emphasis shifted from 
horses to smaller animals. 


need 


In recent years, the 
horse population has 
boomed in Massachu- 
setts. According to 
Lauze, there are more 
horses in Massachusetts 
now than during the 
19th century. 

Changing times: 
“The only people who 
owned and used horses 
then were some farm- 
ers, though most used 
oxen, the police force, 
public transportation, 
those who made deliv- 
eries and the affluent,” 
he said. 

Today, people want 
to find homes for their 
older horses. 

Unfortunately, as Lauze points out, the 
society is on a set budget, and since fairly large 
numbers of healthy, adoptable horses con- 
tinue to come in, it’s hard to take older 
horses. 

“People like to adopt horses for their 
children or themselves to ride,” Lauze said. 
“And older horses shouldn’t be ridden.” 

Lauze said they’d like to reestablish a 
retirement program for horses, but it would 
have to be well-planned. Physical changes 
would have to be made to the Nevins farm to 
accommodate these. 

Organization’s Inception: The MSPCA 
was founded 125 years ago by an influential 
attorney named George Angell and some of 
his associates. Angell founded the society 
after reading an account of a horse race in 
which two horses were raced from Boston to 
Worcester. 

At the finish line, both animals collapsed 
and died. Angell was so outraged by the 
account that he gave up a lucrative law prac- 
tice to form the MSPCA, relying on his 
connections to help fund his project. 

One of the first things he did was commis- 
sion the construction of water troughs 
throughout Massachusetts. So elaborate were 
these concrete fountains, that people, horses, 
dogs and cats were able to drink from separate 
sections. There are still four fountains exist- 
ing, located in Dalton, Pittsfield, Fountain 


Taking the time 


STATE GROUP gives children a chance to help out. 
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Square in Boston and Piccadilly Square in 
Newton. 

The MSPCA provides an adoption service 
as well as a surrender service, in which a 
person voluntary turns over an animal to the 
society. A $ 200 donation is required for a 
horse; $35 for a goat, pig, or sheep; $10 for 
rabbits; $4 for geese; $3 for ducks; and $2 for 
chickens. 

Regulations: In order to adopt a cat or 
dog, there is a state law (which the MSPCA 
helped to pass) that mandates people leave a 
$30 spade or neuter deposit before any ani- 
mal is taken from a kennel or shelter, which 
will be refunded upon proof of neutering or 
spading. The donation for a cat or dog is $15 
plus the deposit. 

According to Patrice Gleasner, director of 
operations for the educational division of the 
MSPCA, eight to 15 million dogs and cats are 
euthanized nationally each year. Over 9,000 
are euthanized in Essex County alone, she 
said. 

“Nationally, alot less dogs are coming in,” 
Gleasner said. 

“The sense is people are more aware and 
better educated as to the needs of dogs and 
the availability of low-cost spading and neu- 
tering. Unfortunately, the cat population has 
increased, which leads to more euthanizing.” 

To adopt a pet, call the Methuen shelter, 
Tuesday through Saturday between 10 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., at 687-7453. 


State draws line against animal cruelty 


By JAY MAGUIRE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Laws protecting animals vary from state to 
state, but in Massachusetts, the MSPCA is 
taking a stand against animal cruelty. 

Cruelty is a vague term, hard to define and 
harder to enforce. 

According to Roger Lauze, farm animal 
care manager at the Methuen shelter, the 
MSPCA’s law enforcement division recently 
became involved in a case in Boston, where a 
dog was tied up and then brutally stabbed. 

Through a long, involved undercover in- 
vestigation, the alleged parties responsible for 
the vicious attack were found in a bar brag- 
ging about what they had done. They are 
scheduled to appear in court and, if con- 
victed, face a felony charge. 

Strict statutes: “In Massachusetts most 
animal cruelties are felonies, while in New 
Hampshire, they are misdemeanors,” Lauze 
said. “We have a lot more teeth in our laws 
than other states do.” 

MSPCA law enforcement agents have the 
power to enforce Massachusetts laws. If the 
agents feel an animal is being cruelly treated, 
they have the power to confiscate the animal, 
and in some cases, arrest the individual re- 
sponsible, 

“Most of the time, we are dealing with 
people who don’t know what they are doing 


with these animals,” Lauze said. “Especially 
when we talk about horses, they don’t know 
what a horse needs or they run out of money 
(to care for the animal).” 

The MSPCA’s legislative affairs division is 
instrumental in changing state laws pertain- 
ing to animals. It was one of the major 
organizations responsible for abolishing the 
pound seizure law, which allowed dogs picked 
up by animal control officers to be turned 
over to licensed laboratories for experimenta- 
tion, if unclaimed after 10 days. 

Safety net: The legislative affairs division 
is working to get a law passed, that will make 
it illegal to put a dog in the back of a pickup 
truck. 

“I’m sure the guy loves his dog,” Lauze 
said. “He just doesn’t realize what could 
happen to the dog.” 

People put too much faith in their dog’s 
intelligence. 

“My dog would never jump out; my dog 
knows how to balance himself,” Lauze said. 
“There’s room in the cab. Just put him in the 
cab.” 

Inconsistencies: Although Massachusetts 
has some of the toughest anticruelty laws in 
the country, inconsistencies exist when it 
comes to governing horse and dog racing. 

“Both horse and dog racing tracks have 
problems inherent to those sports,” Lauze 
said. 


“Ifa dog doesn’t run fast enough, it’s not 
needed. They’re euthenizing thousands of 
Greyhounds in Massachusetts alone each 
year.” 

Although horses are not destroyed in the 
mass numbers dogs are, it’s still a reality. 

Public ignorance is a major MSPCA con- 
cern. When a person comes in to adopt an 
animal, they are required to fill out a ques- 
tionnaire. The questions range from age of 
children to knowledge of animal care. It helps 
the staff to determine whether to allow an 
adoption. 

People do get turned down. Though the 
MSPCA works to find homes for the animals, 
they are not in the pet shop business. Their 
concerns lie with the animal’s well being. 

Learning: Lois McMichael, a staff mem- 
ber at the Methuen facility, said they are 
willing to take the time to educate people 
about animals. 

The shelter won’t adopt out animals as 
gifts. They require the new owner to come in. 

“Matching people to animals is very im- 
portant,” McMichael said. “There are ani- 
mals I can’t get near that someone else has no 
problem with. Animals have personalities, 
just like people do.” 

Certain dogs do well “th children when 
they are puppies, but tend to develop a lack of 
tolerance as they mature. 

When caring for puppies and kittens, people 


need to realize the animals needs, and the fact 
that they’re infants, McMichael said. 

Needful things: “You wouldn’t putaclean 
diaper on your baby, give him a couple of 
bottles, put him in a crib, and then leave for 
eight to 10 hours,” McMichael said. “Kittens 
or puppies are no different, they’re babies.” 

Unlike human finger and toenail trim- 
ming for hygienic purposes, animal de-claw- 
ing is a misnomer, McMichael said. The 
procedure is an amputation up to the first 
joint in each of the front toes. Some veterinar- 
ians accomplish the severing by using a dog 
nail clipper. The toes are inserted and then 
snipped off . 

“De-clawing has no beneficial health re- 
lated purpose for a cat,” McMichael said. 
“It’s only done for the convenience of the 
owner. We ask ifa person plans to de-claw the 
animal. If they do, after we explain the proce- 
dure, we won’t allow the adoption.” 

The MSPCA also accepts “surrenders,” 
which are animals that people bring in volun- 
tarily. They also take in wild animals. In the 
case of raccoons, however, due to rabies 
being at epidemic proportions, they are al- 
ways euthenized. 

“It’s not an easy job,” McMichael said “It 
is very rewarding (dealing with the animals), 
but it’s not easy when you get up in the 
morning, knowing you’ll be killing animals 
sometime during the day.” 
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Nurses can be funny, too 


Guest lecturer claims just a little humor goes a long way 


By STEPHEN LACHANCE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Nurse-humorist Carol O’Flaherty might 
have succeeded in killing a group of senior 
citizens in the library last Thursday had they 
not been so lively and ready for laughs. 

Not five minutes into her act, she got the 
crowd of over 100 to stand up, raise their 
arms high and yell after her, “I am a truly 
remarkable woman (/man).” 

A few minutes later, the lyrics of My Bonnie 
Lies Over the Ocean were filling the room. 
Though mainly retirees, this group was not 
retired. Though not singers, they sang loudly. 

Her appearance was sponsored by Life 
Long Learning, an NECC program that of- 
fers programs, trips and lectures. 

All are welcome: “They are geared to the 
elderly but open to anyone,” said Madeline 
Abati, LLL advisory committee member. A 
core group ofabout 50 attend each Thursday’s 
meeting, regardless of the topic. Others check 
out the programs they are curious about. 

“The people who attend the programs are 
people who are always interested in learning 
more,” said May DiPietro, program assistant. 

Regarding misconceptions the young have 
toward elders, Abati said, “I don’t believe 
there is a gap because interest to learn is 
always the same, whether you’re 25 or 75.” 

This group did not need to learn to laugh, 
but they did learn some very interesting as- 
pects of laughter. For example, people with 
good humor tend to live longer. 

Humoris healthy: Laughter reduces blood 
pressure and tension, O’Flaherty said. It also 
stimulates both hemispheres of the brain, 
aiding problem-solving, creativity and 


memory. 

Conversely, people who are depressed in- 
crease production of chemicals called corti- 
sol, which clutter up the blood and hinder 
white blood cells from fighting illness. This is 
why depressed people get sick easily, she said. 

Norman Cousins, who was suffering with 
a back condition, discovered the medicinal 
value of laughing. He found if he watched 
Candid Camera and laughed for 10 minutes, 
he could sleep for about two, pain-free hours. 

Eventually, his condition improved and he 
recovered. Considering his 1-in-500 chance 
of recovery, his doctors were astounded. 

For years, researchers have studied the 
medicinal value of laughter. Author Bernie 
Segal believes the endorphins laughter re- 
leases may be 200 times more powerful than 
morphine. 

O’Flaherty’s years as a student in Saint 
Elizabeth College of Nursing and the time 
she spent working as a nurse help her act. 

Slow start Her beginnings in “humor- 
therapy” began when she was a supervisor 
and taught occasional classes to nurses. Some 
of the classes, such as “fire-safety,” were 
crucial but dull, she said. 

When the yawns finally got to her, she 
started using jokes to liven up the lectures. 
Not only did this keep the students awake, it 
helped them remember the material. 

Many of her best jokes spring from her 
hospital work. 

“A nun was driving down the street and 
she ran out of gas. She walked till she found 
a gas station. When she got there, she told the 
attendant her problem. He said he couldn’t 
help her since there was no container avail- 
able. A little miffed, she walked to a hospital 


Clowning around 
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CAROL O’FLAHERTY ‘nose’ what she’s doing when it comes to ‘humor therapy.’ 


she had passed. When she asked there for a 
container all they could give her was a urine 
specimen container. She took it and went and 
got her gas. When she got back to her car and 
was filling it up a police officer came up 
behind her and said in awe, ‘Sister, if I had 
your faith...’” 

Her jokes and stories often hit home be- 
cause people can relate to them. 

Well-received: “I like what she was saying 
about her husband always thinking she’s 
wrong because I get it all the time from my 
husband,” said Connie Finnochiaro, a local 


resident. 

One of the things O’Flaherty’s husband 
complains about is that she will never make 
money. Certain organizations, like nurses’ 
groups or women’s groups, give her only a 
small fee, she said. 

She is glad she can afford to do it inexpen- 
sively because it is important that her message 
gets out. This message can be found on the 
back of the cardboard “smiles-on-a-stick” she 
passes out at the end of her performance: 

“Life’s too mysterious, don’t take it seri- 


” 


ous. 


French instructor teaches from experience 


By SELOA EL MARZOUKI 
Observer Staff Reporter 


en she is not teaching French or 
Spanish, she can be found in her 
garden, minding vegetables. 


Marguerite Thomson has been teaching 
languages since 1967. 

Originally from Bourgogne, France, the 
region of wines, she moved to the United 
States when she was 7 1/2 years old. 

For 26 years, she has enjoyed teaching 
languages to other people. 

“Talways love communication with people 
and any language is the way of doing this,” 
she said. According to Thomson, American 
people do not have any idea of French culture 
or how French people think. 

Feel of France: “I try to give them a feel 
of how to grow up in French society. I tell 
them anecdotes about my own experience 
when I was in France and for them this has 
some meanings because they can compare it 
with their own life.... Itopens up new avenues 
of thought,” she said. 

In America, languages are not as impor- 


French instructor 
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tant as some of the sciences, especially com- 
puter sciences, she said. 
“But French is very much a part of our 


culture,” she said. 

Many expressions used in America are 
actually French derivatives. Thomson tries to 
show where the words come from and correct 
the pronunciation. 

“T have given them a list, for example ‘déja 
vu’, and I make them say it correctly, ‘vu.’ 
They do so well. Iam so proud of them,” she 
said. 

Pronunciation is difficult, but students are 
learning the correct usage, Thomson said. 

Nobody’s perfect: “Every semester, I make 
a mistake, I say something that I told them 
not to say and they catch it right away,” she 
said. 

She says her teaching job is more of a 
professional challenge than a way to earn 
money. 

Her other hobby is gardening. 

“I love gardening. I make my husband do 
the work.... I tell him what to do,” she said. 

Her method of teaching seems effective. 

Reaching goals: Doug Piercy, a student 
of Thomson’s, said, “she makes sure every- 
body has a hold of what she is trying to teach 
the students.” 


European touch 


“I try to give them a feel of 
how to grow up in French 
society... It opens up new 
avenues of thought.” 


Piercy said he always dreamed of speaking 
French and, thanks to Thomson, his goal will 
be realized. 

Having mastered the language, Thomson’s 
dream is little different. 

“I would like to travel more frequently; I 
would be very interested in Hong Kong, 
Japan, India, Kenya, Costa Rica and come 
back to France, to Provence.... I want to eat.” 

Thomson is eager to learn about other 
cultures. Her enthusiasm for learning is what 
fuels her powerful teaching. 

“I have wonderful students... and I want 
to teach them how to communicate,” she 
said. 
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Get smart 


Awareness combats sex |\yow (but wos 


harassment on campus 


By MARY HARRINGTON 
Observer Managing Editor 


etter awareness and extended discus- 
B sion of acquaintance rape has 

prompted the update of a book con- 
cerning sexual harassment and sex discrimi- 
nation. 

Specifically geared toward campus life, Get 
Smart!, written by Montana Katz and Veronica 
Vieland, was first published by the Feminist 
Press at the City University in New York, in 
1988. 

“People are more aware of acquaintance 
rape, and readers are more receptive to the 
discussion of it,” Katz said. 

Although the scenarios painted in the 
book apply to an urban or city campus, the 
same tactics and situations occur everywhere. 
Often the incident is not recognized as rape 
because the woman feels it might somehow 
be her fault, or, since the two know each 
other, it doesn’t qualify as rape. 

While this section is a critical addition to 
the book, many other valuable insights are 
offered. The handbook’s format presents prob- 
lems women face, followed by ideas to rem- 
edy the situation. 

Issues of hidden curriculum, the upstairs- 
downstairs effect and the stacked-deck theory 
are brought to light. Awoman may not notice 
these subtle forms of discrimination for many 
years, and the solution lies in taking steps to 
change her behavior, the book states. 

Slighted: For example, a woman is likely 
to learn and participate less in class because of 
professor-student interaction in the classroom. 
The authors wrote that women’s questions 
are often brushed aside or not taken seriously 
by a male professor, while men’s questions, 


even if they are essentially the same, are 
addressed thoroughly. 

“Simple awareness is the first crucial step 
toward overcoming the effects of the hidden 
curriculum,” the book states. 

After that, a woman should recognize 
when this type of discrimination occurs in the 
classroom, and steps can be taken to change 
it. By supporting the other women in class, or 
even standing up for herself, a woman could 
point out to the professor that question had 
already been raised. 

A woman’s behavior in class may contrib- 
ute to the way she is perceived, and she must 
change her behavior to change the way she is 
treated, the authors say. As one student 
changes, others will follow 

“The problem in many classes is the pro- 
fessors were raised and learned by deeply 
ingrained gender bias,” Katz said. “By stu- 
dents changing the way they think and speak 
in class, it may provoke the professor to 
change his ways.” 

Conflicting emotions: The upstairs-down- 
stairs effect stems from the professor’s place in 
society over that of a female student, provok- 
ing ambivalence. While a student initially may 
not mind the tedious errands she is sent on, 
she questions her role in class once she real- 
izes the professor never sends a male student. 

“Often we don’t recognize it,” Katz said. 
“We might feel a strong sense of ambivalence, 
but can’t pinpoint the nature of the phenom- 
enon.” 

A number of ways to solve the problem 
exist, the most simple being to ask the profes- 
sor to send someone else the next time: 

The stacked-deck affects the students aca- 
demic progress through decisions made by 
faculty and other college administrators. 
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Unnoticed: This is a visibility problem, 
Katz said. Women are less visible than men, 
and male professors make most decisions 
concerning jobs and awards. The student to 
come to mind first is an assertive male. 

“Even when he thinks of female students, 
excuses denying them wouldn’t come up for 
male students,” Katz said. “A male would 
have been given a choice.” 

While the authors offer some good advice, 
they tend to make the female student out to 
be somewhat helpless, and excuse her from 
taking responsibility. 

One case study presents Rani, who found 
the door at the end of a long corridor locked 
when she tried to get to an 8 a.m. class. As she 
retraced her steps to exit the building, a 
security guard arrived to unlock the door. She 
found the experience spooky and unsettling, 


ol 


and decided to skip the next few classes as a 
result. The authors said she is not responsible 
for depriving herself of her education, since it 
is being restricted by aspects of the campus 
environment. 

Clearly Rani had options. If she had in- 
quired, perhaps the security guard would 
have offered reassurance that it wouldn’t hap- 
pen again. Or she could have asked a class- 
mate to meet her before the next class and 
walk together. Even a phone call to campus 
security could have prevented a reoccurrence. 

When these options were pointed out to 
her, Katz excused herself, answered another 
phone line and said she told the caller to call 
back in five minutes. Then she replied, “People 
don’t always have awareness or know what to 
do.” 

Well, isn’t that why one writes a book? 
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Cigarette habit confronted 


Some students feel freedoms have recently gone up in smoke 


By SELOA EL MARZOUKI 
Observer Staff Reporter 


espite the publicity concerning the 
dangers of smoking, many young 
people still take up the habit — 


often because family members, friends or 
coworkers smoke. 

“My boyfriend was smoking, so he got me 
smoking,” said Kerry O’Connor, an NECC 
student. 

Patricia Hill, 22, another NECC student, 
started smoking when she was 11. 

“Tt was cool, the thing to do,” she said. 

O’Connor said parents cannot force a 
teenager to stop smoking but can make it 
clear smoking will not be tolerated in the 
house. She added her parents are against her 
smoking. 

Fair warning: “They were mad when they 
knew that I was smoking. Now, they remind 
me every day that smoking is not good for my 
health. They do not want me to smoke around 
the house.” 

“Parents must be a role model; there must 
be an open communication,” said Patricia A. 
Kepschull, student health services director. 

She also said parents must educate their 
children by explaining to them smoking is 
bad for their health and for the environment. 


Butt seriously, folks 


S. Dupont photo 


STUDENTS CONGREGATE outside to smoke due to NECC’s current policy. 


Smoke screen: But some parents think 
they cannot say anything. 

“When I was 19, my mother found that I 
smoked but she did not care because I was an 


adult,” said Tamara D. Guldbrandsen, an 
NECC student. 

According to the American Cancer Soci- 
ety, people who begin smoking between the 


ages 15 and 24 are 10 to 14 times more likely 
to die of lung cancer. 

Moreover, smoking causes 390,000 deaths 
a year. 

Courtesy: Smokers have to remind them- 
selves that smoking can disturb other people. 
Bill, 19, thinks smoking is irresponsible. 

Others do not care, however. 


Stephanie, 19, a liberal arts major, said 
that if people want to smoke, it is their 
business. 


1.” 


“T just choose not to smoke, that is all, 
she said. 

One thing smokers and non-smokers agree 
on is that there should be a place on campus 
for smokers, 

Smoke on the water: “I think that smok- 
ers need some space, only for them and so that 
they will not bother us anymore,” said Kristen, 
20, a non-smoker. 

However, a law passed last June prohibits 
students and teachers from smoking on cam- 
pus, according to a representative from the 
Mass. Department of Public Health Office of 
Nonsmoking and Health. 

Still, some students find this provision too 
harsh. 

“We only want a room, warm and cool, 
inside so we don’t have to freeze outside,” 
said Tina Levesque, a smoker. 


Addiction: psychological disorder affects many 


By CHRIS GEORGE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“Students can become addicted to anything.” 
That was the message psychologist Tim 

Conley had during a recent behavioral sci- 

ence club lecture on addictive behaviors. 

Conley, a former NECC student, defined 
addiction as devoting or surrendering oneself 
to something repeatedly. 

The key word, he said, is “something,” 
adding a person can become addicted to 
anything — alcohol, cigarettes and drugs, 
both prescription and non-prescription. 


“T would like to validate addiction as a 
psychological disorder,” Conley said. 

Data: Conley provided some interesting 
statistics about alcohol use. Thirty-five per- 
cent of the adult population in this country 
doesn’t drink at all, he said, and 50 percent 
has less than one ounce of alcohol per week. 

However, 15 percent drink all the time, he 
said, because they think everybody else does. 

“In addiction, it’s the attitude you have 
that determines the nature of the relation- 
ship,” Conley said. “Some people can go out 
drinking and the next day say, ‘Wow, that was 
wrong. My head hurts and I feel sick; I’ll 


never do that again,’ or “Boy, that was fun, 
but I better not do that again or I’ll get in 
trouble.’” 

Initial stages: According to Conley, oth- 
ers say, “That was great. I felt so good. I was 
laughing and having fun. I’m going to do it 
again tonight.” The reaction, he said, is how 
people begin a relationship with addiction. 

Conley said addiction is not only physical 
but psychological as well. He said an alcoholic 
would get it into his head that on a certain 
day, like Thanksgiving, he would have three 
beers and no more, and he does. 

He then thinks, “I did it. I said I would 


only have three and I did. Maybe I’m not as 
bad as I thought. Since I could have three 
today, maybe tomorrow, I could have five.” 

Pretty soon, Conley said, he’Il be sitting at 
work thinking, “What am I going to do 
tonight? Maybe I’ll have a few beers.” Now 
he’s drinking on a daily basis again, and when 
he’s not drinking, he thinking about drink- 
ing. es 
“Addicts don’t know what to do with 
themselves once clean,” Conley said. 

Asked what he hoped to accomplish by his 
talks, Conley said, I would like to demystify 
addiction as a disorder.” 
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Eventful potpourri 
AP photos 


A FRIGHTENED cat Is held tight by a man trying to 
wade to safety. The flooding in the Midwest this summer 
caused billions of dollars in damages, top. 

In Mogadishu, Somalia, a UN manhunt for Mohamed 
Farah Aidid resulted in the death of 18 American soldiers. 
Here, a small boy runs away from a tank, right. 

In an effort to overhaul the health care system, First 
Lady Hillary Rodham Clinton serves as President Clinton's 
main man, below. 


Up in smoke 


ry 


4% COMMUNIST HARD-LINERS falled in an attempted coup.f 
i attack, and ensuring a move toward a free market eco 


By PARRY HEADRICK 
Observer Features Editor 


oon 1993 will be behind us, 
climb to the next century. F 
footprint. 1993, like every year 
our lives. | 

Apicture, it has been said, is more] 
of the year’s events captured on film. 
drama of life’s yearbook. 

In a year, we’ve seen the birth of 
fundamental switch in style. The gra 
Chiefs subsided, giving way to the y 
time in history, our First Lady plays: 

We have watched as President Clir 
and Yitzhak Rabin, into a “Handshak; 
from the starved, suffering nation of 
divisions of Mogadishu. 

Ninteen ninety three marked th 
Bosnian capital, where a bloody civil 
continued. 

Democracy was secured in Russid 
hard-liners locked themselves in the 7 
driven out by tanks, ordered there b 

There was drama at home as well. 
off a bridge in Saraland, Alabama, ¥ 
Some of the victims were trapped und 
Amtrack’s worst crash ever, 159 pee 
able, rescued some of their fellow pal 
the bridge 

One of the most devastating stort 
the Midwest. The problem started w 
winter snow. And worsened with the 
Duc to the heavy flooding, thousan/ 
The damage also hurt consumers an 

These are only a few of the real-lif 
year. More interesting than any book} 
make even the most-cultured people 
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one of the remaining steps in our 
year, or step, has its own original 
re it, will have a lasting impression on 


rful than words. And looking at some 
elp put our lives in perspective: the 


presidency, not just the man, but a 

erly images of past Commander in 

| voice of change. And for the first 
timate role in the White House. 
oaxed two old enemies, Yassar Arafat 
eace.” And we diverted our attention 
lia, focusing instead, on the warring 


ond year of violence in Sarajevo, the 
between Serbs, Croats and Muslims 


ra failed coup attempt. Communist 
ent building in Moscow, only to be 
sident Boris Yeltsin. 
ept. 22, an Amtrak train-plummeted 
47 sleeping passengers were killed. 
ter ina passenger car. Although it was 
anaged to survive. Those who were 
sers who gripped a broken section of 


the year was the summer flooding in 

1 excess of winter thaw, due to heavy 

ion of 32 inches of rain in some areas. 
people found themselves homeless. 

estors nationwide. 

nts that have changed our world this 

e gripping than any movie, life-events 
el at our world’s complexities. 


Train wreck 


AP photo 


IN SARALAND, Alabama, an Amtrack train plunged into a bayou when it tried to cross a faulty bridge. Of the 206 passengers on the train, 
42 people drown or burned to death. Some of the 159 survivors heroically rescued others who hung to the broken fragments of the bridge. 


AP photo 


s Yeltsin was successful in disarming the 


Handshake 
of peace 


AP photo 

TWO OLD foes, 
Yasser Arafat and 
Yitzhak Rabin shake 
hands inasudden move 
toward peace. 

A few minutes prior, 
israel and the Palestin- 
ian Liberation Organiza- 
tion signed a peace 
treaty surprising the 
world. 

President Clinton, 
having urged the his- 
toric move, stood be- 
hind them with open 
arms. 
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Writing 


talents 


English students 
display prowess 


By MARY HARRINGTON 
Observer Managing Editor 


tudents receiving fall 93 English com 
S position awards were recently recog 

nized at a ceremony in C-Building’s 
Lecture Hall A. The semester event acknowl- 
edges Composition I and II students’ out- 
standing works, which encompass thoughts, 
feelings and life experiences. 

Certificates of award were presented to 48 
qualifying students, with 10 receiving distin- 
guished awards and dictionaries or thesau- 
ruses. 

Nearly 1,000 entries were read and judged 
by Dr. Eugene Connolly, Dr. Carol Barron 
and Dr. George Bailey, all professors in the 
English department. 

“It’s a real distinction to be chosen,” 
Connelly said. “The top essays are really 
special.” 

Janet Clark of Haverhill received a plaque 
and large dictionary for winning the Professor 
Elizabeth Arnold Award for Excellence for 
her composition, The Eyes of a Stranger (re- 
printed on facing page). Connelly read the 
essay aloud to the assembly. 

The award is given out each semester to a 
Composition I student who has written an 
outstanding story in honor of “Betty” Arnold, 
long-time NECC English teacher who re- 
tired about three years ago, Connelly said. In 
addition to teaching, she was the original 
adviser to The Observer. 


Other distinguished award winners were: 
Composition I students Gerrie Giordano of 
Salem, N.H., for A New Look at Life; Richard 
B. Kierstead of North Andover, for The Final 
Goodbye, Sherry L. Laflamme of Amesbury, 
for Exploring a New Frontier, Jean (Holly) 
Rakip of North Andover, for Carol; Jenny 
Rozakis of Dracut, for The Musquodoboit 
River, Michael Shafnacker of Andover, for 
One in a Million; Laurel Slongwhite of 
Lawrence, for Preserving Autumn; Deborah- 
Lee Soule of Lawrence, for How I Learned To 
Be Smug, and Composition II student Beth 
Spoftord of Salem, N.H., for Robert Walter 
and Victor Frankenstein. 

Students receiving certificates of award 
were: Michelle Alexopoulas of Rowley; Tina 
Athanasatos of Haverhill; Dave Belleville of 
Georgetown; Carolyn E. Boucher of 
Lawrence; Daniel K. Chapman of Fremont, 
N.H.; Chris Costello of Amesbury; Lisa Marie 
DaVinci of Salisbury; Bob Deislinger of No. 
Reading; Trish Gagnon of Amesbury; Patti 
Gaumont of Haverhill; Michelle Giurado of 
Lawrence; Kelly Glazien of Haverhill; Melissa 
Gouin of Salisbury; Brenda Grella of Salem, 
N.H.; Chris Griffin of Newburyport; Kathleen 
Guilmet of Methuen; Coreen M. Hale of 
Kensington, N.H.; Steven Hall of Plaistow, 
N.H.; Todd Hart of Salem, N.H.; Monica 
Hicks of Amesbury; Doug Janvrin Jr., of 
Byfield; Johanna Jones of Bolton; Christine 
Kaiser of Derry N.H.; Nancy Karp of Andover; 
Jonathan Martinez of Dracut; Eva McAvoy of 


Newton, N. H.: Christine McIver of Haver- 

hill; Ellen Michael of Sandown, N.H.,; Steven 
Montello of Amesbury; Michael O’Keefe of 
North Reading; Jody Picone of Atkinson, 
N.H.; Stella Price of Andover; Frank Smith of 


Newburyport; Frada N. Spencer of 
Georgetown; Drew Steadman, Hampstead, 
N.H.; Ann Steiner of Bradford; Robert Th- 
ompson of Pelham, N.H.; Irene Tyler of 
Haverhill; and Composition II students 
Michelle Downer of Newburyport; Mary 
Kahlil of Georgetown; and Donna Pellerin of 
Groveland. 

In addition to the composition judges, the 
awards committee members were Priscilla 
Bellairs, chairperson, department of English, 
member ex officio; Paula Boxer, English pro- 
fessor, chairperson; and Linda Desjardins, 
English instructor, publicity coordinator. 

Friends and family of award recipients 
were invited to the ceremony. Also attending 
was NECC President John R. Dimitry, Rob- 
ert E. McDonald, dean of academic affairs, 
and Chester Hawrylciw, assistant dean of 


humanities and communication, and faculty 
members. 

Students are encouraged to go to the 
awards ceremony each semester as well, 
Connolly said. 

“Tt’s a wonderful way for students to see 
what literature looks like, and to realize they 
have the potential within their hands to create 
something beautiful,” he said. 


Artistic genisis 


“It’s a wonderful way for 
students to see what lit- 
erature looks like, and to 
realize they have the 
potential within their 
hands to create some- 
thing beautiful,” he said. 


Comp. I winner: ‘Preserving Autumn’ 


By LAUREL SLONGWHITE 
Observer Guest Contributor 


ate-morning sun slants kitty-corner 

| through the bay window ontoa kitchen 

counter. The brilliant, balding maple 

beside the white duplex across the street is 
framed by cream- colored curtains. 

A faint, fresh-apple smell drifts into the 
kitchen from the 14 1/2-bushel bags lined up 
next to the refrigerator. 

Light sparkles on canning jars beside the 
sink. Ball Mason, Canadian Mason and Home 
Canning quart jars glint translucently, water 
droplets sliding off the newly washed glass. 
Leaving grass and bark fragments behind, 
Cortlands and McIntosh bob slowly around 
the silver sides of the sink. 

To the right, along, white formica counter 
has been cleared of its usual appliances. A 
bristling array of knives is set out beside three 
broken cutting boards. 

Two were halves of the same board. They 
now read “The Ca,” on one, and “nning 
Board” on the other. Behind them, a line of 
hot plates is set up in preparation for the pots, 
after the cooked apples have been emptied. 


The space between the plates and the white- 
tiled wall is filled with the rinsed apples. 

To the left of the sink, beyond the draining 
jars, the stove stands ready. A tall, black pot 
takes up two burners. When enough jars have 
been filled, they will be processed in its watery 
depths. Two burners remain, waiting for 
apples. 

Plants decorate the picture-window sill to 
the left of the stove. An entire wall is taken up 
by the glass. Junk mail and grocery lists have 
been cleared away from the far end of the sill 
to make room for a gargantuan Panasonic 
portable stereo CD system. Sawyer Brown’s 
distinct sound bellows from the speakers: “I 
thank Mama for the cookin’, Daddy for the 
whuppin’, the Devil for the trouble that I get 
into...” 

An aging kitchen table is pushed against a 
wall to clear space in the center of the room. 
Silver metal glitters where the “Juice Mate” 
applesauce maker is clamped onto a table 
corner. Opposite the machine, a counter has 
also been emptied to make room for the filled 
jars before they are processed. 

Three bodies jam together at the “cutting 
counter.” Metal blades slide into red skin, hiss 


through white centers, and thunk against 
cutting boards. Pieces drop into pans with a 
hushed plop. On the stove, blue flames dance 
under covered pots. Steam whispers upward. 

Sweet apple air fills lungs. The taste lingers 
tart with each breath. Crunching through the 
first bushel with speed, past mingles sticky 
with the present. Juice drying on hands draws 
the skin into tight gloves. 

Squeaky turns of the crank produce a first 
pink offering. Sauce squishes out of the filter 
grid —a sieve, really — and slides thickly down 
the drain tray into a waiting pan. Several more 
potfuls of apples and the pan fills with sauce. 
Itis emptied into a green tupperware mixing 
bowl. 

Three-fourth’s cup of sugar is mixed into 
the full bowl of sauce. A white plastic ladle is 
used to scoop the crushed apples into their 
jars-seven per bowl. 

Peek around; lick sugar off fingers when 
no one is looking. Snatch a taste of still-warm 
applesauce when a blot falls onto the table. 
Fruity-autumn taste lingers on taste buds 
long after the brief swallow is gone. 

Bruised peels pile up on once-clean formica. 
Pools of water ripple shallowly near the sink. 


On the counter by the table, pink regiments 
stand at attention waiting to be processed. 

Glance down to check the bags. Two 
bushels still sit proudly on green linoleum. 
Hands ache from the unfamiliar movement. 
Feet throb from standing for hours. The scent 
of cooking apples perfumes the air. Mist 
crawls up windows in spider web strands. 
Warm wet heat lies easy on skin. 

Time creeps through the last bushel. Damp, 
wooden knife handles bruise tired palms, Just 
one more apple to cut; one last jar to cover. 
Bodies aching from exertion smile through 
pain. The New England bounty has been 
collected and saved for the coming year. 


Taste of the season 


Frutty-autumn taste lin- 
gers on taste buds long 
after the brief swallow is 
gone. 
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We like to get it right 


The NECC Observer will correct any mistakes on its pages. To report an error, contact 
’ the editor or adviser at 374-3900, ext. 2634. Thanks for your support! 
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‘Through the eyes of a stranger’ 


By JANET CLARK 
Observer Guest Contributor 


t the age of 15, I stole my father’s car 

and credit card while he and my 

mother were away on a business trip. 
I considered this harmless, nothing but a joy 
ride. When my friends and I realized we were 
running low on gas, we pulled into a gas 
station near the center of town. The atten- 
dant slowly ambled over to the car, evidently 
disgusted at having to fill the tank, and I 
handed him the card when he returned to the 
window. 

“You ain’t no Raymond Hopkins,” he 
said, sneering. “Where did you come by this 
card?” 

“It’s my father’s,” I answered, trying to 
hide my nervousness. 

“Do you have permission to use this card?” 

“Yes,” I lied. “His eyebrows were raised 
and his expression was one of suspicion. 

“Mind if I call your Dad and ask him for 
myself?” he said, leaning into the car to give 
us all a closer inspection. 

“Of course not,” I answered, knowing he 
would find no one at home. He handed me a 
stained scrap of paper and a greasy pen with 
which I jotted down the number for him. He 
placed the call, staring at us the way a cat stares 
at a mouse it is about to pounce upon, and we 
tried very hard to look as if we had nothing to 
fear.Finally, and with obvious frustration, he 
jammed the receiver back into its grimy cradle 
and made his way back to the car. 

“T can’t get no answer and [ ain’t supposed 
to take no credit cards from no kids, but you 
already got a tankful of my gas and I guess I 
ain’t got no choice. I’m going to keep this 
phone number you gave me though, and I 
want you to write down your name, so’s in 
case this comes back on me, ya know?” 

I wrote my name on the scrap with the 
phone number and signed my father’s name 
to the credit card receipt. We peeled out of 
the station, spitting gravel from under the 
tires. Thinking we had tempted fate just a 
little too much, we headed back to my house, 
laughing all the way and feeling very proud of 
ourselves because we had gotten away with it. 
My father commuted a long distance to work 
every day and traveled extensively on business 
regularly. He would get dozens of credit card 
slips with each monthly bill and would surely 
never notice this one slip signed in my writ- 
ing. The carand the credit card were returned 
and I didn’t give the matter any more thought. 


Awakening 


From this time on, I began to look at my father through 
different eyes; not the eyes of a pampered daughter who 
took everything and everyone for granted, but through 
the eyes of a stranger — the stranger who would later 


become my grown self. 


One day, after dinner, my father asked ifhe 
could speak privately with me. As he stood, I 
noticed how tall, well-built and intimidating 
he looked to me at that moment. We went 
into my room and sat. For a long time he was 
silent, head down, gathering his thoughts 
and choosing, his words carefully as was his 
habit from long years of writing sermons. 
Finally, he raised his head and met my eyes. 
Holding out the credit car slip, he asked, 
“Did you sign my name here?” in his deep, 
soothing voice. 

“Yes,” I replied sullenly. 

“Never,” he paused, “ever, forge my name 
again,” he finished softly, but there were tears 
welling at the corners of his eyes and his hands 
shook slightly, causing the credit card slip to 
rustle. He closed the door as he walked out of 
my room, leaving me behind to reflect on 
what I had done. 

I was cocooned in layers of shame and 
guilt, and I cried at length. In all my life, [had 
never seen my father cry, and it hurt me 
deeply to know that I was the one who caused 
the pain that drew those tears to his eyes. 

I thought of the many happy hours I had 
spentasa child, sitting on his lap and listening 
to the strong, steady beat of his heart while he 
told he a story or sang me a song. 

These are the simplest and safest memo- 
ries I own — the innocent splendor of a small 
girl and her father engaged in a gentle passage 
of time. Suddenly, I knew I had betrayed a 
part of that wonderful memory. All I needed 
to do was picture my father’s face then and 
examine it now to see the damage I had 
cavalierly done. 

In those long moments, a picture emerged 
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of my father as a man. He had always been 
simply my father, and I had not thought of 
how he viewed himself. Surely, I had never 
given thought to how others viewed him, or 
what value he placed on that. An image of him 
with his congregation after a sermon came to 
me then — his parishioners, the inspiration 
they had received from his words. 

My mother, the backbone to which the 
flesh and blood of our family clung, was 
standing beside him as always, proud and 
beautiful. I thought of the many who had 
come to our home over the years seeking his 
counsel and of how readily he gave it. 

As I examined these images, I began to 
realize that I had wounded him not by steal- 
ing his car, not by stealing his money, but by 
the theft of his name. It was important to him 
because it represented not what he was chris- 
tened with when he was born, but what 
meaning he had given to it by the living of his 
life. It was a herald of the man, ofall he knew, 
all he believed, and all he practiced. 

From this time on, I began to look at my 
father through different eyes; not the eyes of 
a pampered daughter who took everything 
and everyone for granted, but through the 
eyes of a stranger — the stranger who would 
later become my grown self. 

The stranger saw a man who marched to 
Selma with Martin Luther King, Jr. and met 
with President Kennedy. She saw the man 
who worked tirelessly with others for social 
change and who traveled the world in search 
of answers to the burning questions of world 
peace. She saw a man who would not loom in 
history, but who would ever loom large in the 
eyes of his family, friends and colleagues 


Through the years, I have continued to see 
that man emerge; a man who never demanded 
respect, but asked only for the opportunity to 
earn it. 

My father is now 74. His shoulders, once 
squared and proud, are now stooped from so 
many years and living. Though he once walked 
swiftly and surely, he now walks slowly and 
slightly bent, like a sapling that has grown in 
a continual low wind. His handsome face is 
now well lined, and his hair and long beard 
now gray, but the indistinguishable light of a 
wise and learned man still shines brightly 
within his deep, brown eyes. 

I have seen those eyes shine with delight, 
and I have seen them cry tears of disappoint- 
ment, but never once have I seen in them even 
a hint of shame or the barest beginning of a 
lie. This man has faults, but they are as 
insignificant within the scope of his character 
as a single drop of rain is within a massive, 
threatening thunder head. 

This man has spent his life communicating 
with others through writing and sermons, 
but he speaks most loudly and most elo- 
quently when he speaks without words, as 
evidenced on Father’s Day last year 

I had no money to buy hima gift. Instead, 
I wrote a letter thanking him fora trip to New 
York City when I was 13, for my childhood 
summers at our house in Maine and for being 
a devoted father and husband. I thanked him 
for loving me when I was most difficult to 
love, for supporting me in my most needful 
hours, and for allowing me to live my own life 
and make my own decisions, even ifhe did not 
agree with those decisions. In closing, I 
thanked him for being himself. 

My father made no reply. I received no 
telephone call, no return letter, no acknowl- 
edgment of any kind — but when next I visited 
his home, I saw on his living room wall what 
appeared to be a large framed document, 
copied in fine calligraphy and adorned with a 
beautiful drawings of earth and sky. Upon 
drawing closer to look at it, I recognized the 
words as thos¢ I had written to him in my 
Father’s Day letter. 

Now I see him when I can, and I watch 
him sitting pensively in his study while the 
smoke from his pipe curls around his head. I 
see him contemplating his place in life and 
even his own mortality as the study clock 
slowly and quietly ticks away the time, and I 
sadly envision him moving toward the end of 
his own long road and take comfort in know- 
ing he has traveled it well. 
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Rock ’n’ roll al dente 


Mainstream metal band cooks up punk pasta 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


orget all about the grand pianos, com 
- puter-generated orchestras and Elton 

John. Guns N’ Roses are back with an 
album for those who feared the band had 
gone soft. 

Amidst the court dates, world-wide tour- 
ing and mini-movies, GN’R managed to re- 
lease an album that pays tribute to its influ 
ences. 

The Spaghetti Incident? contains 13 hard- 
edged songs, spanning 30 years of music 
There are no originals here, just some songs 
the band grew up listening to. 

Oldies 103: Although the LP is composed 
of mostly punk covers, the biggest surprise 
comes from hearing the band play the 1958 
hit Since I Don’t Have You, originally per- 
formed by the vocal harmony group, The 
Skyliners’. 

Axl Rose screeches and tears through a 
foot-stomping rendition of The New York 
Dolls’ Human Being, declaring, “If I want 
too many things/Don’t you know it’s ’cause 
I’m a human being!” 

Bassist Duff McKagan takes over on lead 
vocals for Johnny Thunders’ You Can’t Put 
Your Arms Around a Memoryand plays nearly 
every instrument in a close replica of the 
original. It’s tame compared to the rest of the 
album, and has an easy touch to it. 

Group members tend to do things their 
way, which causes problems in New Rose (The 
Damned), Raw Power(Iggy and the Stooges), 
and Buick McKane/Big Dumb Sex (T. Rex/ 
Soundgarden). Instead of flourishing with 
this substantial music, it puts too much of its 


own tinge on it, and something gets lost in 
the translation. 

‘Killer’ song: In the liner notes, the band 
advises “a great song can be found anywhere, 


do yourself a favor and go find the originals.” 
It shouldn’t be too hard to find Look At Your 
Game, Girl, originally recorded by mass mur- 
derer Charles Manson. Manson’s album, Lie: 


The Love and Terror Cult has been reissued in 
light of the GN’R release. The song is not 
listed anywhere in the liner notes, but pops up 
after I Don’t Care About You (Fear), the last 
track on Spaghetti. 

“What a mad illusion/ Living in that con 
fusion /Frustration and doubt/Can you ever 
live without the game?” sings Rose to a mild 
tempo and an acoustic guitar. 

The Gunners are at their best stomping 
their way around Attitude(The Misfits), Ain’t 
It Fun (The Dead Boys), and the pulsating 
Down On The Farm (The UK Subs). On 
Farm, McKagan and drummer Matt Sorum 
provide a formidable backbone while Slash 
and rhythm guitarist Gilby Clarke slice ’n’ 
dice throughout the punk staple. 

“They told me to get healthy/They told 
me to get some sun/But boredom eats me 
like cancer/Down here on the farm,” 
plains Rose in a mock-English accent. 

Perfect crime: Hair Of The Dog, the 
classic 1975 rocker by Nazareth is perfectly 
suited for GN’R. It seems tailor-made for the 
band with Dan McCafferty’s original hoarse 
cat-in-heat vocals, now updated by Rose’s 
Edith Bunker-like pipes. Singing the familiar 
chorus only sounds natural when he does it. 

“Now you’re messin’ with a son of a 
bitch!” wails Rose. 

Most of this album works. GN’R take a 
trip into its memory banks and come out 
swinging with an intense collection of music. 

Throughout its overexposed career, it has 
always done things without considering how 
the mighty record company moguls might 
feel. With explicit language and objection- 
able subject matter, The Spaghetti Incident? 
drives that point home. 


com- 


Joshua Kadison gives listeners romance 


By SAMANTHA BUFFUM 
Observer Staff Reporter 


he love songs of Joshua Kadison launch 

romantic hearts into compete ecstasy. 

Kadison has risen to the top of the 
charts with his ballad Jessie. The recording, 
“Painted Desert Serenade” leaves one with a 
sense of lethargic fantasy. But to listen to the 
recording as a whole rather than individual 
works, takes that romantic inclination into 
whole-hearted dreariness. 

Special talent: Kadison captivates listen- 
ers by telling them stories about love and 
longing, and the emotional aspects of a rela- 
tionship. 

This romantic, yet lustful, song about two 
older people finding love later on in life after 
children have been raised makes one feel the 
emotional turmoil of maturing. 

The fear Kadison portrays of growing old 
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Music Reviews 


and lonely is a heartwarming change from the 
usual, “ ]-want-to-bash-your-skull-in-and-rip- 
your-heart-out,” mentality of music in the 
"90s 

Kadison sings, “I want to read your tea 
leaves by candle light, on a flat red velvet 
sofa/I want to be with you all night /I want 
to tickle your feet with a peacock plume.” 

The softness of the piano in the back- 
ground sends one’s imagination into orbit. 
Kadison combines love with his high- 
spiritedness for lust. 

Jane replies, My children brought me here 
and promised they'd call./You know kids 
forget, that’s the way of it all.” 

Down falls: Kadison’s talent for produc- 
ing beautiful love songs is also his downfall. 
The first three songs on the tape are the ones 
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worth listening to, but listening on brings 
predictability — finding that you know the 
words before Kadison finishes his sentence. 

Each song fades into the next with the 
lesson being, “love is the most important 
emotion you could feel in life.” 

After a while, one feels aggravated and 
frustrated thinking that someone’s head is 
stuck so far up in the clouds that his feet hasn’t 
touched earth, or reality. 

Kadison may have a few hits off of this 
recording, but this album has little hope of 
ranking number one on the records and pop 
charts. 

The recording is produced by Peter Van 
Hooke and Rod Argent, engineered by Simon 
Smart, and mixed by Rob Eaton, with Kadison 
on vocals and piano. 
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Fancy 


footwork 


Dance club shines 
in solid performance 


By ANDY DEBENEDICTIS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Despite some unexpected injuries, the stu- 
dent dance club “toughed it out” and deliv- 
ered a beautiful performance last weekend. 

“T think it was excellent,” said Elaine 
Mawhinney, who directed the performance. 
“They’ve been working hard with late re- 
hearsals. Last night, we were here until 1:30 
a.m.” 

Dancing numbers were choreographed by 
Mawhinney as well as students Kim Melnick, 
Paula Glen, Alana Buxton, Sheri DiStefano, 
Shantell Hanley, Melissa McIntire, Tricia 
Gigliotti, Heather Oliveri, Adrienne Mincz 
and Brian Perry. 

“It’s not really hard to learn the steps,” 
said Christy Divasta, a dancer for 14 years and 
first-year NECC student. “You just have to 
be motivated to do it and not be intimidated 
by the other dancers who have experience. 
You just have to have the right attitude and go 
in there.” 

Most dance club members take technique 
classes outside of school; therefore, they are 


Inwaiens: The dan. an. 


on a continuous daily dance schedule, mak- 
ing it easier to create and learn the choreog- 
raphy. 

Permanently ingrained: After practicing 
the moves, it becomes “body memory,” 
Mawhinney said. 

“You do it over and over again and you 
don’t even have to think about it. Your body 
just knows where to go.” 

Laura Whittlesey has danced since she was 
4 and has been part of the dance club for the 
past three years. 

“T’m usually in most of the pieces, but this 
semester, the new students got a chance,” 
Whittlesey said. 

“It was nice, though, to sit back and relax 
and do other stuff like run around and sell 
tickets.” 

Added bonus: Toward the end of the 
performance, a special piece was presented 
that was not on the program. Jackie Young, a 
dancer and former NECC student, returned 
home Wednesday from performing with a 
dance company in Missouri. She performed a 
piece called Show Me Heaven. 

“T talked her into doing this,” Mawhinney 
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Beauty in motion 


S. LaChance photo 


DANCERS GET ready for their recent fall performance. 


said. 

Other former NECC dance club members 
have pursued careers in dance. Some have 
gone to New York, while others have opened 
their own dance studios or are teaching, 
Mawhinney said. 

“It’s great to be able to earn a living with 


The Berkshires 
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something you love to do,” she said. 

In its 20th year, the dance program is 
planninga reunion to bring backsome alumni. 
The club is also going to start planning in 
January or its spring dance performance. 

Anyone who is interested in the club, can 
contact Mawhinney in room C-348, ext. 5859. 
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Holiday 


oncert 


Music clubs present 
their seasonal recital 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The music and chorale club is a busy bunch 
these days, preparing for two upcoming per- 
formances celebrating the holiday season. 

Included is a wide variety of musical styles, 
ranging from traditional Christmas melodies, 
to rock and jazz. 

High Enoughby Damn Yankees, and Nights 
in White Satin by The Moody Blues are just 
two of the more contemporary songs planned 
for the concerts. 

Interaction: Most songs are written by 
students involved in the music and chorale 
clubs. Michelle Downer, psychology transfer 
option, is looking forward to her first perfor- 
mance. 

“I’m very interested in doing something 
with them,” she said. 

She wrote the lyrics to Happy Hanukkah, 
Joyous Noel and co-wrote the music with Lisa 
Marie DaVinci and Glory Mae Chaffee. 

An original piece planned for the perfor- 
mance includes a punkish rap-type number 
titled Polyester, performed by the club’s band: 
Steve Serwacki (vocals), Jonathan Blinn (gui- 


tar), Mike Galvin (bass) and Rick Whitman 
(drums). 

The performance should be quite an audio 
feast if the students’ eclectic personalities 
have anything to do with it. Lisa Marie 
DaVinci, a lively and entertaining woman, 
once planned to become an actress before 
taking up the music program. 

“I think the program is wonderful,” 
DaVinci said. “He (Finegold) really gives you 
confidence in yourself.” 

Diverse: The club has a wide variety of 
students who all contributed in the produc- 
tion. 

“Most of the pieces have been composed 
by the students” Finegold said. 

“They just pick the songs they like and 
decide to do it.” 

“He lets the creativity flow,” DaVinci said. 

A humorous number included is Xmas 
Affair, a story about a slightly promiscuous 
Santa Claus. It’s done a capella by the chorus. 

The first concert is scheduled for Friday, 
Dec. 10, at 8 p.m., in the library gallery, and 
is open to the public. The second show will 
take place Monday, Dec. 13, at 11:30 a.m., in 
the student lounge. 
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One more time 
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THE PORTRAITS of Haverhill art 
exhibit draws an interested ob- 
server in Joshua Willett, above. 
Left, artist Mark Hayden checks 
out the creativity on the walls. 
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‘Gift’ 


Better off 
returning 
this one 


By DON TAHAN 
Arts & Entertainment 


ick would be the most lenient 

way to describe Perry Farrell’s 

mind after watching his long- 
awaited movie, Gift. Some other 
terms that come to mind include 
demented, unsound, unbalanced, 
and “non compo mentis.” 

Gift is the result of Porno for 
Pyros (ex-Jane’s Addiction vocal- 
ist) Perry Farrell and Casey Niccoli, 
Farrel’s ex-girlfriend. It sounds con- 
fusing, but then again, so is the 
movie. 

To begin the dissection of this 
NC-17, $20 cassette production, 
all the proper tools must be at hand 
to perform a complete and accurate 
account of Gift. 

Miscellaneous debris: Starting 
with plot-—there is none. Farrell and 
Niccoli obviously shot for the ab- 
stract in Gift. By doing so, they 
both have strayed from a central 
point creating a movie that concen- 
trates on semi-humorous skits and 
loosely-plotted scenes. 

What seems to be the only cli- 
matic event in the story, is the death 
of Farrell’s wife. It occurs early in 
the film and it doesn’t come asa big 
surprise, either. 

From the beginning, viewers 
learn of the couple’s nasty attrac- 
tion to drugs. The movie starts out 
with Farrell and Niccoli trying to 
score some cocaine from a street 
dealer. In the scene, Farrell, the role 
model he is, gives tips on scoring. 

“Rule number one: Don’t hand 
over your money until you’ve got 
the goods. Rule number two: Never 
wear a dress when you’re trying to 
score.” Thanks Perry, but not ev- 
erybody out there has the tendency 
to cross dress like you, whether 
they’re scoring or not. 

The movie takes place during 
the recording of the Jane’s Addic- 
tion album Ritual de lo Habitual. 
Farrell and the guys are in the midst 
of cutting their third album, Casey’s 
out shooting up prescription medi- 
cine and the band’s manager is busy 
getting hot candlewax poured down 
the crack of his you-know-what. All 
of which makes little sense. 

Soul kiss: But maybe sense is 
something that was intentionally 
left out of the film. Maybe the movie 
hints towards Farrell’s own view of 
the world, a world where every- 
thing doesn’t always make sense 
and people rarely know what’s go- 


Video Review 


ing to happen next. 

Is there a law anywhere that states 
all movies must contain a certain 
degree of plot, performance and 
talent? No. In this respect, the movie 
reflects a piece of artwork, much 
like Farrell’s own contemporary art- 
work, These reasons alone spawn 
curiosity and anticipation of what’s 
to come. Unfortunately, not a hell 
of a lot does come. 

For a Farrell junkie, Gift is the 
perfect gift. He unleashes himself 
and his music into the heart of the 
film. After all, he is the man respon- 
sible for Jane’s Addiction, 
Lallapolluza and Porno for Pyros, 
why wouldn’t his fans want to watch 
the film? As for those unfamiliar 
with Farrell’s accomplishments, Gift 
isa nightmare. It defies every rule of 
a box-office hit and every platform 
of a strong screenplay. 

The acting is poor. Several times 
throughout the film the actors foul 
lines, appear too real or nowhere 
near real. 

Perryvision: Another odd thing 
about Gift is some of the camera 
angles in certain scenes. At times 
there is the fly-on-the-wall shot, 
and at other times, there is the ant 
on the floor shot, pearing upward 
to the set and character. Possibly, 
this abstract approach to cinema- 
tography was designed to break from 
the norm, butin retrospect, it makes 
the film appear more like a docu- 
mentary than an actual movie. 

Trying to grasp Gift is almost 
impossible, Just when you think 
you have a clue ... boom, the scene 
changes and you’re left in the dark. 

In one scene, a group of heroin 
addicts are in a rehabilition facility 
discussing the finer points of “fixin” 
on the drug. Farrell and Niccoli are 
nowhere to be found. The camera is 
in a constant rotation of the room, 
panning at each addict as he or she 
tell their tragic stories. 

They begin to loosen up; they 
start dancing, singing Smoke on the 
Water and appear to be having a 
good time. Then, as stated before — 
boom, Farrell strolls in the rehab 
dressed as a doctor, Dr. Rock Star. 

On his arrival, all of the addicts 
run to him and start hanging all 
over him, begging for drugs. Farrell 
narrates the scene while it happens, 
saying how much he despises Dr. 
Rock Star. Then, boom again, it 


switches to Farrell in concert with 
Jane’s Addiction. 

Trip away: Sound confusing? 
Imagine watching it. Too many 
scenes like that one make the film 
both confusing and irritating. 

The film is simply a reflection of 
the couple’s addiction to drugs. This 
is displayed through vivid scenes of 
shooting up heroin, buying drugs 
and conning doctors into dishing 
out pharmaceuticals. Whether 
they’re trying to kick the habit or 
add to it, the drugs are the reoccur- 
ring theme. 

After Niccoli’s overdose, the 
viewer is left with Farrell’s recollec- 
tion of life and love with Niccoli. 
During which, he tries to make sense 
of the nightmare of losing the one 


Nothing’s 
shocking 


Observer video images 
PURIFYING THEIR evil souls, 
Perry Farrell and Casey Niccoll 
wed in a spiritual matrimony, 
above. 
Don’t call him Whitie, his name 
is Perry, left. 
Riding on the whitehorse of 
heroin, Casey Niccoll engages 
in a conversation with her hus- 
band Farrel. Unfortunately, it’s 
their last. 


you love and figure out a way to live 
without her. 

The structure is loose, the con- 
stant flashbacks erradicate all sense 
of time and the story, if there is one, 
floats aimlessly to an ending that 
leaves the viewer wondering what 
happened. 

If it was in Farrell’s agenda to 
shock the viewer, he does just that. 
After he find’s Niccoli lying dead in 
a pool of her own vomit, he decides 
to have sex with her one last time. 
“While she’s still warm,” he adds. 
How’s that for shocking. 

To the misquitoes: To a fan of 
Jane’s Addiction and Farrell, Gift 
will be both an interesting and en- 
tertaining film. 

There’s plenty of shock, rock 


and confusion that some will find 
both satisfying and artistic. 

However, if you’re an outsider 
on the Farrell scene, Giftis nothing 
more than mixed-up, jumbled non- 
sense that could offend the stron- 
gest of characters. 

If you like Farrell — see it. 

If you don’t know who he is — 
avoid it. It’s that simple. 

Getting fixed: Gift is now play- 
ing in selected theaters throughout 
the country and can also be pur- 
chased at video or music stores. 

If anyone is interested though, 
this editor will be delighted to sell 
his copy of Gift for a fair and decent 
price. 

It was watched once and that 
was one time too many. 


Get those letters in today! 
Let us know how you feel! 
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File photo 


MARK ARM slips and slides through the tormenting nightmare of Mudhoney’s reality, where all aspects of morality are swallowed when the mud hits the fan. 


Seattle scene gets dirty 


Grunge veterans drag conventional music through mud 


By DON TAHAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


udhoney is the sounda surfer would 
hear in the tunnel of a monstrous 
wave. It is the scream of wind 


heard by parachuters plummeting to the earth. 
It is the noise emanating from the midst of a 
terrible automobile accident. It is destruc- 
tion, mayhem and confusion in one. 

Five Dollar Bob’s Mock Cooter Stew, 
Mudhoney’s latest release, is aseven-song EP 
from Seattle’s underdog band, which has 
enough recordings to easily pump out a four- 
CD box set. 


Cooter Stew sticks to the eccentric style of 


Mudhoney’s prior albums. The band’s sound 
etches across a plain of razor distortion and 
lumpy parameters. A sound no other band 
can simulate or attempt, Mudhoney defines a 
music all its own. 

Burn it clean: Listening to Mudhoney is 
like tumbling in the midst of an avalanche. 
Steve Turner’s guitar riffs swirl in defensive 


successions to the constant palpatations of 


Dan Peter’s ryhthm. All the while, vocalist/ 
guitarist/organist, Mark Arm cuts into the 
heart of the Mudhoney animal with his haunt- 
ing vocals and whatever instrument he’s us- 


ing at the time. 

Mudhoney's untamed, unatural and uni- 
dentifiable music, is the key to its animalistic 
sound. Uncaged, the band poses a major 
threat to not only the fans at live perfor- 
mances, but to the amplifiers that produce 
the relentless beast of noise. 

Lyrically, Arm was blessed with the con- 
cept of misconception. In the song/n the 
Blood, he sings: 

“You swear you still got the fire/but when 
I touch you/you feel so cold/You’re as hol- 
low as your burnt out eyes/nothing left/ 
nowhere to go.” 

The song in itself is almost symphonic at 


times, yet it’s still packed with a tight wad of 


TNT to remain on the Mudhoney equilibrum. 

Expression explosion: On the song Be- 
tween Me and You Kid, Arm opens with: 
“Woke up this morning face down on the 
rug/I said a prayer and thanks to the Lord 
above/Well my pounding brain rings out 
another hurt day/and when the sun goes 
down/ I go out and play.” 

The music has a sort of country ring to it 
that follows closely to Arm’s whining voice. 

Listening to the song makes one want to 
throw on a pair of cowboy boots and start 


knee slapping. It’s a definite twist to the 
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average, sloppy, distorted style that’s heard 
throughout most of the EP. 

The song, Make it Now Again, appeared 
on their last album, Piece of Cake, but to a 
Mudhoney fan, the reappearance is not a 
downfall. The song is like taking a supersonic 
ride on a spaceship through an uncharted 
universe of music. It’s easy to see why the 
band chose to place it on Cooter Stew. 

Mudhoney are among the few remaining 
aged Seattle bands. In the early ’80s, 
Mudhoney sprouted from bands like TAD 
and Green River, a band that included Pearl 
Jam’s Stone Gossard and Jeff Ament. 

No end in sight: Their last album, Piece of 
Cake, was the band’s first major label album. 
After almost 10 years on independant labels 
like Sub Pop, Mudhoney finally got signed to 
Reprise Records out of California. In spite of 
it all, Mudhoney has refused to lighten up its 
style, probably adding to the reason why 
radio stations in the Greater Boston area 
rarely play it's music. 

Five Dollar Bob’s Mock Cooter Stew is a 
perfect example of Mudhoney’s honesty to 
it's music and fans. It is doubtful it will ever 
conform to the big scene like some other of 
Seattle’s finest. 

For now, Mudhoney continues to trudge 
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across the cabalistic landscape of its musical 
creation. 

Here, it rules as the underdog of a musical 
scene turned sour. Hopefully, it'll continue 
to fight off the temptation of main stream 
influences and continue to supply the sugar. 
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Observer Arts& Entertainment Zl 


Arts Briefs 


NECC events: 

Student activities will sponsor a Holiday 
Tree Decorating Party in the Lawrence 
campus Atrium, Dec. 8, from 1] a.m. to 
1 p.m. 

The NECC Music and Chorale Club 
will sponsor a holiday concert Friday, 
Dec. 10, in the Bentley Library Gallery, 
at 7 p.m. 

Student activities will sponsor a Holi- 
day Sing Along Friday, Dec. 10, in the 
Lawrence campus atrium, from 1] a.m. 
to 1 p.m. 

Student activities and Wellness Cen- 
ter will sponsor It’s a Wonderful Life 
festival and mocktail bar Monday, Dec. 
13, in the Haverhill campus student 
center and in the Lawrence campus caf- 
eteria at 10 a.m., noon and 2 p.m.. 

Concerts: 

Avalon: Front 242, Ethyl Meatplow, 
Dec. 9, at 7 p.m., 18 plus; Tribe, Dec. 
10, 6:30 p.m., 18 plus; and Sepulatura, 
Fudge Tunnel, Dec. 11, 6:30 p.m., 18 
plus. Cover varies on all shows. For more 
information, call (617) 262-2424. 

Axis: Bad Brains, Dec. 8, 7 p.m.; 
Jesus Lizard, Dec. 13, 7 p.m., 18 plus. 
For more information, call (617) 262- 
2437. 

The Causeway: Tommy Keene, Pooka 
Stew, Green Factory, Dec. 9, 9:30 p.m.; 
The Bruisers, Psyclone Rangers, 
Razorwire, Dec. 10, 9:30 p.m. 

Eric Martin and the Illyrians, Quiver, 
Tidal Wave, Dec. 11, 9:30 p.m. Cover 
varies on all shows. For more informa- 
tion call (617) 499-7996. 
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CREATORS SYNDICATE © 1999 J.P. Toom 


WOW... IMAGINE THAT. OUT OFA 

THOUSAND LAGOONS, THEY PICK 

OUR6. SORT OF INSTILLS A SENSE 

OF COMMUNITY PRIDG... LIKE 

SOMEBODY OUT THERE THINKS 
WEKE SPECIAL. 


THI6. LAGOON HAS BEEN 

SELECTED AG A TEST SITE 

FOR AN EXPERIMENTAL 
PRODUCT. 


BUT IF WE GET NO, (75 NOT. THEY'RE GONNA 
PLENTY OF FIBER, CONDUCT A NUCLEAR EXPLOSION 
THAT DAYS B IN THE LAGOON. WE ALL HAVE 
LONG WAY OFF. — TW0 WEEKS 70 LIVE. 


FORGET THAT, 
MAN. LOOK, 
WE'RE ALL 

GONNA DIE . 


CARE FOR SOME 
COLON SCRAPIN’ 


CREATORS SYNDICATE © 1993 J.P. Toomey 


LOOKS LIKE WERE ALL HISTORY 
IN TWO WEEKS, SHERM. THATS 
WHEN THEY'RE GOING TO CONDUCT 
A NUCLEAR TEST IN THE LAGOON. 


YOU'VE BEEN AROUND AWHILE, 


Trivia Contest BUT IM UST A KID. MY TIME 


Congratulations to last issue’s contest win- 
ner, Jared Tuccolo, journalism /broadcast- 
ing/liberal arts (Jared is not a member of the 
Observer staff). 

Questions of the week: 

1. What band wrote the song, Dust in the 
Wind? 

2. What TV series included the character, 
Jim Ignatowski? 

3. What movie stars a wizard named Tim, 
who leads King Arthur to the Cave of Death? 

4. Who co-directed the movie, Gift, with 
Perry Farrell? 

5. What author wrote the novel, Budding 
Prospects? 

Last issue’s answer’s: 

1. J. Geil’s Band 2. Alice in Chains Dirt 3. 
Mr. Roper 4. Barney 5. Nice Dreams 

Bring the correct answer to all five ques- 
tions to the NECC Observer office in the 
student center for a chance to win a large 
cheese pizza from Papa Gino’s, Plaistow, 
N.H. Entries must be received by Wednes- 
day, Dec. 15 atnoon. Answers, along with the 
winner’s name will be printed in the next 
issue. 
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CULINARY ANATOMY: Cookery from head to heel 


ACROSS 
1 Ego 
5 Social stratum 
10 “__ the night before..." 
14 In the distance 
18 Rose fancier 
19 Cornhusker metropolis 
20 Trumpeter Al 
21 Region's weather 
22 Cube of cotton 
23 Go fora spin 
24 Parisian pronoun 
25 Kate's TV mate 
26 HEAD 
30 Santa's little helper 
31 Bird on a Canadian 
dollar 
32 Spring bloomer 
33 Most Middle Easterners 
35 Where jets reside 
39 Shoreline scavenger 
40 Change the drapes 
41 HEEL 
46 Down for the count 
49 __ instant (at once) 
50 Sean Lennon's mom 
51 Shakespeare's theatre 
53 Continental prefix 
54 Gardener, at times 
56 Memorization 
38 Face-powder base 
30 Roosts 
31 KIDNEY 
35 Scarlett's home 
67 Ursula Andress movie 
68 “Till There __" 
71 Polonius' hiding place 
73 Some spuds 
75 Gl's address 
76 Three-handed card game 
79 EYE 
82 Finger-paint 
84 Strike, in a way 


by Shirley Soloway 


86 Shut with force 
87 __ out (makes a 
parachute jump) 
91 Neutral shade 
92 Plain speaking 
95 Entertainment giant 
96 “Final Four" letters 
97 Innermost thoughts 
100 EAR 
104 This one, in Toledo 
105 Ka __, HI (southern- 
most US point) 
106 Archdemons 
107 Scenery chewers 
110 Hammett canine 
111 Misery star 
113 UK fliers 
114 HAND 
121 Float ___ (borrow) 
123 Anderson of Nurses 


124 Word form for “sun” 


125 It's not butter 

126 Playground fixture 
127 Oil cartel 

128 Opening bars 

129 Litter’s littlest 

130 Snakelike fish 

131 Dry as a bone 

132 Snooped (around) 
133 Army food 


DOWN 
1 Star of India 
2 Abba of Israel 
3 Leslie Caron role 
4 Shoe inserts 
5 Offer solace to 
6 Exxon rival 
7 Exemplar of evil 
8 Penn pronoun 
9 Prior 
10 __ Days 
(Watergate book) 


11 They're often tested 
12 Singer Guthrie 

13 Internalizes anger 
14 The whole enchilada 
15 SOLE 


16 “...isasgoodas__" 


17 Takes in sail 

21 Ms. Miranda 

27 Haakon VI's son 

28 Less-than-perf. 
garment 

29 Architect Saarinen 

34 Brainstorms 

35 Legacy recipient 

36 __ Eleanor Roosevelt 

37 Sask. neighbor 

38 Elapsed 

42 Rhino feature 

43 Hall-of-Famer 
Slaughter 

44 Former South 
African leader 

45 Wee circle 

46 Oscar _ Renta 

47 Prefix for graphic 

48 Derby winner's 
bouquet 

52 Cave dweller 

55 Antique autos 

57 O.K. Corral name 

59 Bed for baby 

62 Sea birds 

63 Paid athlete 

64 Has a nibble 

66 “Rub__...” 
(nursery-rhyme start) 

68 Cools one’s heels? 

69 On the double 

70 PALM 

72 Game dish 

74 “Ten Cents _" 
(Rodgers tune) 

77 Heidi's home 
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78 Road surface 

80 Stuffed tortilla 

81 Muscat's sultanate 

83 Explode 

85 Explode 

88 Computer-menu 
illustration 

89 Hog fat 

90 __ serif (type style) 

93 Winter's start 


94 Thalia's sister 
98 Perpetual, in poems 
99 Pol source 
101 Disputatious lecture 
series 
102 Too much __ thing 


103 Done with, to Descartes 


107 Clear a tape 
108 French director Louls 
109 Flies alone 


110 Moore's TV boss 
111 Appaloosa offspring 
112 Burning bright 

115 Drink too much 

116 Game of chance 

117 Par for the course 
118 Sticky stuff 

119 Byron's nights 

120 Goes bad 

122 infomercials, e.g. 
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Observer Sports 22 


Young team experiences 
blowout; takes close loss 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Observer Assistant Sports Editor 


ECC men’s basketball team recently 
N had its first test of the young season 
— and failed miserably. 

In facing Quinsigamond Community 
College, the Knights played one of the better 
teams it will play all season. 

Players took the floor with confidence and 
an unbeaten record, and left it with heads 
hung low and one blowout loss on their 
record. 

Jitters: “We simply had a bad night,” 
head coach Mike Rowinski said. “We gave the 
ball up 36 times; you can’t do that and expect 
to win many basketball games.” 

Quinsigamond started the scoring 30 sec- 
onds into the game with an easy lay-up, and 
did not stop there, scoring the first 16 points 
of the game over a six-minute period. 

Knight center Claudio Pimentel stopped 
the onslaught with a short turnaround jump 
shot. 

Knight forward and tri-captain Angelo 
Castillo did not make the trip to 
Quinsigamond, for personal reasons. 

Obstacle: “Angelosure would have helped 
tonight,” Rowinski said. 

(However, in all honesty, Larry Bird prob- 
ably would not have helped NECC that night. ) 

Forward Josh Pantojas scored the next 
basket on an easy lay-up, cutting the lead to 
12. 

After almost two minutes of missed shots 
by both teams, QCC made two steals, both 
resulting in break-away lay-ups, 

“Our point guards just did not play well,” 
Rowinski said. “Between them (Pedro Tejada 
and Victor Perez), they had 15 turnovers.” 

Energetic enemy: When the Knights see 
QCC guard Nepthaly Cardona again, it will 
be too soon. 

Cardona scorched NECC for 23 points 
and numerous assists, which broke down a 
usually strong Knight defense. Besides show- 
ing his offensive prowess with four, three- 
pointers, Cardona dove to the floor so many 
times after loose balls he could have been 
mistaken for a dust mop. 

“Their coach said we out-played them, 
but we just got beat,” Rowinski said. 


Guard Mao Sang scored six straight points 
and made the score 27-20 in favor of QCC, 
with just under seven minutes left in the first 
half. 

Tejada then made a remarkable steal on 
Cardona and went in for the lay-up, drew the 
foul and converted on the free-throw oppor- 
tunity, bringing the Knights within three. 

The two teams traded baskets for the next 
four minutes until Sang buried a three-point 
field goal. Sang then stole the ball and drewa 
foul; in hitting one free-throw, Sang cut the 
lead to 36-31. 

Battle: Pimentel hit another one of his 
patented turnaround jumpers, bringing 
NECC within one point, at 36-35. Cardona 
answered with a three-point field goal, 
launched from 6 or 7 feet behind the three- 
point line. 

At the half, the Knights had battled back 
and found themselves down by just five points, 
after trailing by as many as 16. 

At half time, Rowinski may have told his 
players to cover Cardona, but if he did, it fell 
on deaf ears. Cardona wasted just about 20 
seconds before starting the scoring in the 
second half with another long-range three- 
pointer 

“Were not that bad, they just beat us,” 
Tejada said. 

Loss: The final buzzer could not have 
come soon enough for NECC, for it could 
not answer anything QCC had to offer, and 
found itself quickly down by 14, before losing 
by the final count of 96-73. 

NECC did not get much rest before host- 
ing Roxbury Community College the follow- 
ing evening. 

QCC and Roxbury are annually consid- 
ered the two best teams the Massachusetts 
Community College Athletic Association has 
to offer, and this will probably be one of the 
more difficult back-to-back series the Knights 
will play all year. 

After coming off the last night’s blowout, 
NECC was in prime condition to be blown- 
out again as they took to the court against 
RCC. 

Opportunity: Instead, the Knight’s fought 
hard all night long and found themselves with 
a chance to win the game with the final shot. 

“This is what this game is all about,” 


Winter Intersession 1994 


"Hoopin it up 


Knights drop 2 straight 


File photo 


CHARLENE BLAIR drives to the bucket against Becker in women’s action. 


Rowinski said. “You play this game waiting 
for a chance to win with the last possession.” 

With its last possession, NECC looked to 
Castillo for a heroic shot. Castillo found 
himself doubled-teamed far behind the three- 
point line, and with little time remaining was 
forced to throw up a shot that had no chance 
of going in. 

“You can’t blame Angelo, we all made 
mistakes,” NECC forward Dana Brown said. 

Words of wisdom: Players can learn from 
losses, but there is not a basketball coach in 
the world who would rather learn from a loss 
than a win. 

“Tt was very promising,” Rowinski said. 
“We lost, but we will start to beat these teams. 
We are still a young team, and it is very much 
a learning process.” 

NECC played well the entire game and 
had a seven-point lead with just over two 
minutes remaining. 

“We made mistakes, we are very immature 
at holding the lead,” Rowinski said. “We lack 
discipline, I mean basketball discipline.” 
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There seems to be a pattern developing 
this season for the Knights — play the less 
talented teams and win; play the better teams 
and lose. 

The pattern seemed to hold as NECC 
recently lost to perennial league powerhouse 
Massasoit Community College. 

In a game Rowinski called the ugliest of 
the season, the Knights turned the ball over 
30 times. 

Self destruction: “Turnovers are killing 
us,” Rowinski said. “Our guards are just not 
getting the job done right now.” 

Besides turnovers, Rowinski said his play- 
ers also make too many mental mistakes on 
the court, like failing to box-out for a re- 
bound and extremely poor decision-making. 

So far in this young season, Rowinski has 
pushed and promoted an offense that would 
do almost nothing but run, scoring points off 
forced turnovers and utilizing the abundance 
of speed the Knights obviously posses. 

Against Massasoit, running was just one of 
many things NECC did not do well. 

“We did not score on the fast break, we 
have to do that,” Rowinski said. 

“When we don’t score in transition, we are 
forced to set up the half-court offense, and so 
far this season, we have not showed much 
confidence in that. (half-court offense)” 

The Knights now find themselves below 
500, at 2-3, and the schedule does not look 
to be ofegen » much easier. 


Sports Trivia 


No winner last week. 

1. What running back as gained the 
most rushing yards in NFL history? 

2. Who won the Heisman trophy, 
for the 1992-93 college football sea- 
son? 

3. Who won the first Stanley Cup? 

4. Who was the MVP of the NBA, 
for the 1992-93 season? 

5. What country is hosting the 1994 
World Cup of soccer? 


Last week’s answers: James 
“Buster” Douglas, three, red, Barry 
Bonds and New England Patriots. 


Bring correct answers to all five 
questions to the NECC Observer of- 
fice for a chance to win a large cheese 
pizza from Papa Gino’s, Plaistow, N.H. 
Entries must be received by Wednes- 
day, Dec. 9, at noon. Answers, along 
with the winner’s name, will be printed 
in our next issue. 
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Observer Sports We) 
Laimbeer retires amid cheers, tears 


NBA cheap shot artist, 
Laimbeer calls it quits 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Observer Assistant Sports Editor 


Bill Laimbeer has retired from basketball and that is great 
news. 

Over a 14-year career, Bill Laimbeer amassed 10,400 
rebounds and over 10,000 points becoming only the 19th 
player in the league’s history to accumulate those type of 
statistics. 

Despite his achievements, the nicest thing about Bill 
Laimbeer’s career is that it’s over. No longer will we have to 
sit around and watch the cheap way he attempted to play 
basketball. 

Beatings: Laimbeer roamed NBA courts witha mixture of 
confidence and arrogance-with his elbows always extended 
outward waiting to wallop an opponent. 

Laimbeer’s personal highlight reel will be a culmination of 
countless cheap shots, whacks to the head, throwing players 
to the floor, elbowing, shoving, kicking, punching and what- 
ever other punishing words one can think of. 

The worst part of Laimbeer’s game was not necessarily the 
hard and dirty way he fouled opposing players, but the fact he 
would complain to the referee after the call. 

The primary image that comes to mind when one thinks of 
Laimbeer is hands on his head with mouth dropped wide open 
in disbelief at the referee’s call. Done with such theatrics and 
animation, it made his style even more dirty. 

Pay the price: Detroit Piston fans and players grew to like 
and appreciate Laimbeer; he probably threatened to beat 
them up or kick their grandmothers in the back if they didn’t. 

Laimbeer was the classic NBA sissy; the next logical step for 
him would be as spokesperson for Kleenex tissues. 

Anyone who thinks Laimbeer was good for professional 
basketball must walk with an orange-tipped cane and aseeing- 
eye dog. 

Laimbeer routinely and obviously went after players heads 
with his forearms, constantly drawing blood, causing stitches 
and always getting surprised by any retaliation from his 
victims. 

A logical question remains with Laimbeer’s retirement: 
who now steps up and takes over as the NBA’s biggest cry- 
baby? 

Next stiff: Many arguments could be made for former 
Celtic Danny Ainge and his teammate in Phoenix, Charles 
Barkley, as well as Utah’s Karl Malone. None of them play 
with the intent to hurt like Laimbeer, but they all cry almost 
has hard. 

The NBA will miss Laimbeer, for he annually lined its 
pockets heavily with cash the league would collect via fines. 

Good-bye, Bill Laimbeer. People will never have to turn 
on an NBA game and see your basketball tactics again, which 
could easily carry over into a professional wrestling. match. 


Dawson says 


Detroit Piston fans and players 
grew to like and appreciate 
Laimbeer; he probably threatened to 
beat them up or kick their grand- 
mothers in the back if they didn’t. 


Jump ball 


Loser or successful? 


Photo courtesy of the Haverhill Gazette 
BILL LAIMBEER retired last week after 14 seasons. 


Otto says 


He got under the skin of Michael 
Jordan, Larry Bird, Charles 
Barkley, and Robert Parish, mak- 
ing them so agitated, they forget 
their true purpose, and concern 
themselves with getting back at him. 
Any game is mostly mental and 
Laimbeer was the best at tt. 


NBA loses valuable 
player, great individual 


By CHRIS OTOVIC 
Observer Sports Editor 


After 14 masterful seasons in the NBA, the famous Bill 
Laimbeer has called it quits. 

Laimbeer was called the most dirty player to play the game, 
but the familiar cliche, “you never know what you’ve got til 
it’s gone,” applies to his career. He made his living like no 
other could, mixing skills with a rugged, physical style. 

Laimbeer was the most talented psych-out artist the NBA 
has ever seen. One of the most colorful players in the league, 
credit must be given to the 6-foot-11, former Detroit Piston. 

Why not, he drew more charges than American Express. 

Irritation: He got under the skin of Michael Jordan, Larry 
Bird, Charles Barkley and Robert Parish, making them so 
agitated, they forget their true purpose, and concerned them- 
selves with getting back at him. Mental intimidation is impor- 
tant in any game and Laimbeer was the best at it. 

Along with being the greatest at having the edge, Laimbeer 
also put up the numbers. Laimbeer is one of 19 players with 
more than 10,000 points and rebounds. His career field-goal 
percentage is two points under 50. In 13 seasons, he never 
missed more than three games a season, but the biggest stat 
of the man was winning two championships. 

“He played a long time. He won’t be missed, that’s for 
sure,” Atlanta Hawks forward Dominique Wilkins said in 
USA Today. 

No comparison: Wilkins is a loser. He has never made the 
NBA finals once, yet Laimbeer has made it three times, 
winning it twice. Who the hell is Dominique Wilkins to say 
anything about anybody, never mind the great Laimbeer? 
Laimbeer had a successful career intimidated people and got 
away with it. People being jealous doesn’t surprise this 
reporter. 

Originating the “bad boys” image in Detroit, the era 
included fun and exciting basketball. 

To all the jerks out in the world who said basketball wasn’t 
physical, meet Bill Laimbeer. He was the most physical. If 
people call Laimbeer demented, fine, but he was the most 
versatile dimension we’ve ever seen. 

He leaves with 202 careerytreys. More than Hakeem 
Olajuwon, Moses Malone, Bill Walton, Parish, Bill Cartwright 
and Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, who only totalled 13. 

Final thought: Let us rest our case with an example of 
greatness. 

The 1990 NBA Finals. 

Game 1, 15 boards, game 2, six treys and nine points in 
OT, both of them NBA records. Game 3 saw Laimbeer draw 
five offensive charges and over the series, he had one turnover 
in 19] minutes, 

Laimbeer and his great talent and feel for the game is gone, 
but not forgotten. 

We will miss him. 


College football needs no playoff 


Hot debate over who’s number one great for game keeps sports fans buzzing 


By CHRIS OTOVIC 
Observer sports editor 


Since this college doesn’t have it, we must travel somewhere 
else to find it. 

College football attention has rocketed from talk over the 
last few weeks. Who’s number one in football and who should 
go to what bowl is the major debate. 

The Florida State Seminoles, ranked number one in col- 
lege football in the country, went to Notre Dame where they 
lost 31-24 on quarterback Charlie Ward’s interception on the 
last play of the game. : 

Think again: Notre Dame survived the number one recog- 
nition until the following week when Boston College came in 
to South Bend and beat the Irish, 41-39. Boston College 
skied in the polls, apparently headed for the number one spot 
until a conquering West Virginia squad stopped the Eagles, 
17-14. 

The Nebraska Cornhuskers are ranked number one be- 
cause of an unblemished record as well. West Virginia is also 
undefeated, so why is there not a first place tie? 

Because college football is run differently than everything 
else. 

The college ranking process is the most exciting picture in 
the country. It leaves for discussion, who’s number one? 

Every team in the top five can state their case and probably 
have a justifiable suit for the number one ranking. 

Status: Auburn is ranked in the top five and they too are 
undefeated, but they can’t go to either bowl because of 
recruiting violations set by the NCAA. Does that mean they 
can be ranked number one? The NCAA never said that. 

Ifthe poll was tallied like every other sport, college football 
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has a first place tie, three-way. Right? 

But fortunately, college is not decided that way and that is 
favorable to the football groupies. All around NECC, people 
dispute, who’s number one? This makes college football more 
recognized than any other sport. 

“Who’s number one, oh, you must be talking about 
college football.” 

It’s simple: College football is not devoted to a playoff 
system and that symbolizes uniqueness. People are asking 
others, “Why doesn’t football construct a playoff system in 
the final few weeks of the season and everything will be solved 
as to who is number one.” 

Wouldn’t that kill all the controversy, the arguments? Is 
that what people want? What would sport writers and fans 
argue about then? 

Out of 62 sporting associations, college football is solo on 
the list to not support a playoff system. Anyone who thinks 
this is not good for the game, to hell with them. 

It makes the game enjoyable and more entertaining. 

That’s what games are about. 


Confusion 


The college football ranking process 
is the most exciting picture in the 
country. It leaves for discussion, 


who's number one? 
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Pro basketball 


Orlando Magic center Shaquille 
O'Neal's per game stats against top 
NBA centers in 1992-93*: 


ot Points. Reb. Blocks PRB/48* 


O'Neal 203 134 33 478 
Opp* 214 109 17 425 


*Hakeem Olajuwon, Patrick Ewing, Alonzo Mourning, 
David Robinson, Rony Seikaly, Brad Daugherty 

** PRB/48 is points pius rebounds plus blockers per 
48 minutes played. y 


SOURCE: STATS Basketball Scoreboard = & 
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Oral sex 


E. Floudaras photos 


CURIOUS STUDENTS filled the tiled lounge for a lecture on sexual intelligence, left. Jay Friedman entertains while informing students about safe sex, right. 


Taking sex seriously 


Candid speaker informs students, draws laughs 


By BRUCE D. BARON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


ay Friedman came to NECC for sex. He didn’t come to 
campus to engage in it, but rather to talk about it. 

Friedman’s lecture, “Sex Matters: Insights and Outbursts 

bout Sex, Love and Dating in the ’90s,” is a mixed bag of 
candid humor and chilling statistics about the campus sex- 
scene. 

Before a standing-room-only crowd, he used several visual 
aids, including a videotape and slide show, to stress the 
importance of communication in relationships and the com- 
mon misconception that intercourse is the most important 
aspect of a relationship. 

“Sex is the pinnacle of a relationship for men,” he said. “If 
you want to build a better relationship, than ‘outercourse’ is 
in. There is a whole range of sexual expression, including 
kissing, touching and massage. There are so many ways to be 
sexually creative without intercourse.” 

Friedman stressed the importance of masturbation in a 
person’s relationship with themselves, especially women, who 
tend to be less in touch with their bodies than men. 

“You will have trouble in your relationships with other 
people unless you really know and love yourself first,” he said. 

Finalize: Friedman reinforced the importance of using 
condoms to prevent the spread of AIDS and unwanted 
pregnancy. He played a 3-minute film in which actor Ruben 
Blades tells how the AIDS virus can be combated through 
condom use, and discusses the importance of being tested and 
retested for AIDS if one is sexually active. 
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Blades demonstrated how a condom is used on a banana, 
saying, “Now you know how to put a condom on your 
banana.” 

Friedman also stressed condom use by relating a personal 
story: 

“There I was, just out of grad school and facing an 
unwanted pregnancy.” 

Utilize: Friedman said a lot of men try condoms once or 
twice and don’t like them, but he urged men to shop for 
condoms they can handle. 

“Condoms are like cars; they come in different makes, 
models and colors. Try as many kinds as it takes to find the one 
that suits you best.” 

There was also a clip from Wayne’s World, where Garth 
shyly asks Wayne, “Did you ever feel attracted to Bug’s Bunny 
when he put on a dress?” to which Wayne and the audience 
howl with laughter and shut Garth up. 

This clip was used to introduce the problem men have with 
communication. Friedman said men’s competitiveness with 
each other and their “locker-room-talk” tactics put pressure 
on younger men to have sex. This pressure can sometimes 
force men to become more sexually demanding and “make 
good guys turn into date-rapists.” 

Calculating: “Twenty-five percent of women will be sexu- 
ally assaulted during their stay on campus,” he said, “and some 
studies show that up to 50 percent of men say they would rape 
a woman if they could get away with it.” 

Alcohol as a social lubricant was next on Friedman’s 
agenda. 

“When I was on campus, the most popular poster was a 
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woman’s chest with a T-shirt that reads ‘instant sex, just add 
beer.’ Now, the most popular poster on campus is of a 
disheveled looking woman in a bar with a slogan reading ‘ifat 
first you don’t succeed, buy her another drink.’ 

“This is part of what alcohol companies do to reach their 
biggest buyers, which are men,” he added. “This is part of an 
ongoing devaluing of women. I stress the valuing of women 
in our society and the entering into sexual relationships with 
a clear head. Although alcohol is a social lubricant, it should 
not be used as a sexual lubricant.” 

Knowledge: Although he didn’t deal with the issue of 
homosexuality, he did say he was all for “promo sexuality.” 

“There is a dire need for ‘promo sexuality,’ where people 
should promote discussion with their friends and especially 
partners on their sexual needs, fears and desires. 

“Tam not arguing for androgyny, but for equity,” he said.” 

Friedman also outlined a triangular recipe for consummate 
love, which is complete and whole love consisting equally of 
desire, compassion and obligation. 

Following the presentation, Friedman answered questions 
from several students. A frequent question, he said, is “when 
do you know when you are ready to go to bed with someone?” 

His answer? 

“When you can do it with the light on. When you can look 
the other person in the eye and provide assurance of wanting 
to be with them. You have acceptance of responsibility, which 
means you are using some type of birth and disease control. 
And, lastly, acceptance and assurance of mutual pleasure. This 
is especially tough on the men who are expected to initiate 
relationships with women.” 
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